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INTRODUCTION 


Nikolai Bukharin was regarded by many as Lenin’s 
favorite, in spite of his many differences with the leader of 
the Bolsheviks, the Benjamin of the Party which seized 
power in (or more precisely, after) the Russian Revolution. 
He was the youngest of the leadership, a merry extrovert 
among the more grim-faced professional revolutionaries, 
and above all, was popular with the Party both in Russia and 
abroad. 

After Lenin’s death, Bukharin was considered the most 
likely successor to the leadership; indeed, looking round the 
assortment of Party hacks and armed scholars, there was no 
one else to recommend themselves who had the necessary 
background and the talents to conquer. As against the 
vainglorious flamboyant Trotsky and the sinister Zinoviev, 
Bukharin impressed greatly, and above all, there was his 
undoubted popularity with all but a handful of the Central 
Committee, including the obscure Georgian, Stalin, whom 
nobody took very seriously at the time. However, the race is 
not always to the swift, and Stalin won;and by a quirk of 
fate future neo-marxist generations made a cult of Trotsky, 
and forgot Bukharin. 

Bukharin, originally counted among the ‘Left Bolshe- 
viks’, and whose anti-statist arguments and conclusions 
Lenin drew upon for his famous State and Revolution, 
settled down after Lenin’s death to resignation with Stalin’s 
victory. Like Trotsky he became one of the minor 
functionaries of the Party, but whereas Trotsky departed in 
glory with an entourage and ample cash, like a departing 
prince, Bukharin stayed on in Russia to come into inevitable 
conflict with the Stalinist bureaucracy. Originally one of the 
enthusiasts for world revolution, he came to accept the Stalin 
dictum that they had better be content with one country, and 
moved steadily to the right until one day the world was 
surprised with the news that Bukharin was in disgrace, 
accused of plotting with the German General Staff, and 
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numerous other charges of sabotage, murder and ‘Anti- 
Soviet activity’, for which he was shot on March 15, 1938. 

Was the story true? All the opponents of Stalin, and this 
goes for anarchists too, were convinced at the time that it 
was a put-up job by Stalin to disembarrass himself of the 
‘Old Bolsheviks’ who might have constituted a danger. But 
what danger had they ever been? All obeyed meekly, all 
lived under the shadow of the Kremlin without raising any 
standard of revolt, all dutifully attacked the anti-Stalin 
worker revolutionaries, all with the sole exception of 
Bukharin, who defended himself vigorously, ultimately went 
to their deaths without shouting a word in their own defence. 
There was a good leninist precedent for plotting with the 
German General Staff; even Stalin, within a year of 
Bukharin’s execution, was himself doing it in the name of 
Holy Russia. Since to the Old Bolsheviks revolution against 
the regime was anathema, and the only way of altering it 
was by foreign intervention, if they could have done a deal, 
why not? It would not have been the first time.... 

At all events, Bukharin was shot as a spy, a traitor, and 
a ‘right-wing deviationist’ but once he was the hero of 
Russian leninism and the genius of the left-wing within the 
Bolsheviks (not to be confused with the ‘ultra-leftists’ 
outside the party, but inside the soviets). It was in this 
capacity that he was asked to write something to pulverise 
the anarchists, with Italy particularly in mind. 

It may not only have been Italian anarchism that the 
author had in mind. In a passage which Fabbri particularly 
resents, Bukharin attacks thieves and bandits who ‘pass off 
as anarchist revolutionaries. Nothing could have been more 
calculated to ruffle the feathers of a puritanical anarchist of 
the old school, Fabbri in particular, saintlike, aesthetical, 
who had suffered poverty, hardship and imprisonment for 
the cause. In rebutting Bukharin, in this reply desired of 
their mentor by Italian workers, he at this point quivers 
rage and describes the author as a ‘mad dog’. Bukharin 
wasn't exactly that; indeed at this point he was probably 
using the anarchists as a decoy duck to shoot at quite a 
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different bird, the stalinists in the party who had contributed 
heavily to party funds with their bank robberies. Even under 
Lenin one could not attack the old Georgian burglar for his 
expropriations, but one could safely blaze away with both 
barrels at...the anarchists! 

And with all respect to Fabbri it was true of some, if a 
few, anarchists in Russia and in other countries. Why 
quibble? Nor was it necessarily solely because they wanted 
to raise money for ‘funds’, though generally this was the 
case. They turned to crime because they needed the money. 
There is nothing more immoral in robbing a bank than in 
running one, and what worker conscientiously working for 
the capitalist system in return for wages can afford to scorn 
the bank robbers as being dishonest? This is not to 
glamourise the ‘individual expropriationist’ (wonderful 
word!) but one feels one individual business is not better 
than another. One cannot blame Fabbri, the world was much 
simpler and less sophisticated in those days. 

That aside, Fabbri’s analysis and response to Bukharin 
is deadly, incisive and direct. Fabbri is an anarchist writer 
who should be better known than he is. This is probably the 
first time that any of his writings have appeared in English 
though he lived the greater part of his life in the United 
States and is one of the ablest exponents of anarchist 
communism. More of his writings should be available and I 
understand that Cienfuegos Press are presently preparing 
an English translation of his major work Dictatorship and 
Revolution. 

Like Alexander Berkman in Now and After: The ABC of 
Communist Anarchism (the second part of which has been 
widely distributed in this country as The ABC of Anarchism) 
he makes it plain that state communism is one thing and 
anarchist communism quite another, that the Bolsheviks 
want communism imposed by force, the anarchists want it 
freely entered into. It is this view of the relationship of state 
communism to anarchist communism that led one Christian 
pacifist reviewer of The Floodgates of Anarchy fifty years 
later, to say with horror we clearly wanted a sort of soviet 
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system without the state. Berkman and Fabbri would not, at 
least at that date, have seen this as distorted criticism. But 
soviet communism has long since ceased to be any form of 
communism. Some would have it that it has become state 
capitalism, yet it is not that either. There is neither 
competition nor capitalism; the exploitation is directly by the 
state, the beneficiary is the faceless bureaucrat. State 
communism has become the monstrosity anarchists predic- 
ted that it would. Bukharin found that out only too well; it led 
him in despair to choose military, perhaps Nazi intervention 
as the only way out, or, in the only other possible version, it 
dragged all Russia down under the personal autocracy of one 
man, more despotic than any Tsar, who cravenly condemned 
all who approached him, in the manner of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II. 

Rocker’s views of soviet communism were harsh from 
the start. He had no illusions about the type of state 
communism that would flow from marxism. Rocker’s two 
essays included in this book are on anarchism itself, and on 
anarchism and sovietism. It could be said that on anarchism 
his writings are pedantic, not to say boring, and one wonders 
how he made an impact on workers’ movements for so many 
years. But his clear vision of the defects of a marxist analysis 
excuses all, an analysis which has become revered by the 
student-inspired ‘movement’ of today and has no relation- 
ship to life or to the working class. Rocker’s essays were not 
written directly in reply to Bukharin’s attack on anarchism, 
but they further illuminate Fabbri’s rebuttal of state 
communism, and in particular of the insidious phrase that 
legitimised tyranny, ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 

Despite the claim made by Lenin, and to a lesser extent 
Bukharin, it could never be maintained that the state was 
‘withering away’, nor denied that what did wither away, and 
that rapidly, were the opponents to the state, and that a 
thoroughgoing dictatorship had been established over the 
whole people. The qualification that it was a dictatorship but 
‘of the proletariat’, was an ingenious one. Up to this day 
student marxists have maintained that it is part of the 
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‘undialectical thinking’ of anarchists to treat one dictator- 
ship as equal with any other. ‘The dicatorship of the 
proletariat cannot be compared with the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie...’ -yet in what does it not compare? A ‘dictator- 
ship’ consists of politicians and policemen. Unable to deny 
that the ‘soviet system’ was not a dictatorship, it had to be 
passed off by its apologists as a dictatorship, yes, but a 
proletarian one. The subterfuge was too clever by half. It 
proved to be a pit into which every one of its authors, bar 
two, Lenin and Stalin themselves, fell, victims of the same 
terror squads they built up against the working class but 
insisted was against the bourgeoisie and to protect the 
‘young state’ which has now outlived them all. 


Albert Meltzer 


Nikolai Bukharin 


Anarchy and Scientific Communism. 
NIKOLAI BUKHARIN: 
Anarchy and Scientific Communism 


Economic ruin, the decline of production, are undent- 
ably accompanied by the decline of healthy proletarian 
psychology; all of which - tending to drag the proletariat 
down to the level of a ragged mob and turning outstanding 
worker elements, with a record of productive activity, into 
declassed individuals - makes for a situation that more or 
less favours anarchist tendencies. On top of that, the social 
democrats have obscured and created confusion about 
anarchy with their adulteration of Marx. As a result, it is our 
belief that there is a need to spell out what separates 
marxist, or scientific, communism from anarchist teachings. 

I 


Let’s begin with our own ‘‘final objective’’ and that of 
tha anarchists. According to the way the problem is posed at 
present, communism and socialism presuppose the conser- 
vation of the state, whereas ‘‘anarchy’’ eliminates the state. 
‘‘Advocates’’ of the state, as against ‘‘adversaries’’ of the 
state: that is how the ‘‘contrast’’ between marxists and 
anarchists is usually depicted. 

One must recognise that such an impression of the 
‘contrast’ is not the work of the anarchists alone. The social 
democrats are also very much to blame for it. Talk about 
“the state of the future” and ‘‘the people’s state” has had 
widespread currency in the realm of ideas and the 
phraseology of democracy. Furthermore, some social demo- 
crat parties always strive to lay special emphasis on their 
‘‘statist’’ nature. The catchphrase of Austrian social 
democracy used to be ‘‘We are the true representatives of 
the state’. That sort of thinking was spread by others, too, 
apart from the Austrian party. In a way, it was a 
commonplace at an international level, and still is to this 
day, insofar as the old parties have not yet been thoroughly 
liquidated. And of course this ‘‘state learning’’ has nothing 
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to do with the revolutionary communist teachings of Marx. 

Scientific communism sees the state as the organisation 
of the ruling class, an instrument of oppression and violence, 
and it is on these grounds that it does not countenance a 
‘state of the future’’. In the future there will be no classes, 
there will be no class oppression, and thus no instrument of 
that oppression, no state of violence. The ‘‘classless state’ - 
a notion that turns the heads of social democrats - is a 
contradiction in terms, a nonsense, an abuse of language, 
and if this notion is the spiritual nourishment of the social 
democracy it is really no fault of the great revolutionaries 
Marx and Engels. 

Communist society is, as sucha STATELESS society. If 
this is the case - and there is no doubt that it is - then what, 
in reality, does the distinction between anarchists and 
marxist communists consist of? Does the distinction, as 
such, vanish at least when it comes to examining the 
problem of the society to come and the ‘‘ultimate goal’’? 

No, the distinction does exist; but it is to be found 
elsewhere, and can be defined as a distinction between 
production centralised under large trusts and small, 
decentralised production. 

We communists believe not only that the society of the 
future must free itself of the exploitation of man, but also 
that it will have to ensure for man the greatest possible 
independence of the nature that surrounds him, that it will 
reduce to a minimum ‘‘the time spent of socially necessary 
labour’, developing the social forces of production to a 
maximum and likewise the productivity itself of social 


labour. 


Our ideal solution to this is centralised production, 
methodically organised in large units and, in the final 
analysis, the organisation of the world economy as a whole. 
Anarchists, on the other hand, prefer a completely different 
type of relations of production; their ideal consists of tiny 
communes which by their very structure are disqualified 
from managing any large enterprises, but reach “‘agree- 
ments’’ with one another and link up through a network of 
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free contracts. From an economic point of view, that sort of 
system of production is clearly closer to the medieval 
communes, rather than the mode of production destined to 
supplant the capitalist system. But this system is not merely 
a retrograde step: it is also utterly utopian. The society of the 
future will not be conjured out of a void, nor will it be 
brought by a heavenly angel. It will arise out of the old 
society, out of the relations created by the gigantic 
apparatus of finance capital. Any new order is possible and 
useful only insofar as it leads to the further development of 
the productive forces of the order which is to disappear. 
Naturally, further development of the productive forces is 
only conceivable as the continuation of the tendency of the 
productive process of centralisation, as an intensified degree 
of organisation in the ‘‘administration of things’’ that 
replaces the bygone ‘“‘government of men’’ 

Well now - the anarchist will reply - the essence of the 
state consists precisely of centralisation and since you keep 
the centralisation of production, you must also keep the state 
apparatus, the power of violence, in short ‘‘authoritarian 
relations’’. 

That reply is incorrect, for it presupposes an unscienti- 
fic but, rather, wholly infantile conception of the state. The 
state, just like capital, is not an object but a relationship 
between social classes. It is the class relationship obtaining 
between he who rules and he who is ruled. This relationship 
is the very essence of the state. Should this relationship 
cease, the state would cease to exist. To see in centralisation 
an essential feature of the state is to make the same mistake 
as is made by those who regard the means of production as 
capital. The means of production become capital only when 
they are a monopoly in the hands of one class and serve to 
exploit another class on the basis of wage labour, that is to 
say, when these means of production are the expression of 
the social relationships of class oppression and class 
economic exploitation. In themselves, the means of produc- 
tion are something to be admired, the instruments of man’s 
struggle against nature. It is understood, then, that not only 
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will they not vanish in the society of the future, but, for the 
first time ever, they will enjoy the place they deserve. 

Of course, there was a time in the labour movement 
when the workers were not yet clear on the difference 
between the machine as a means of production and the 
machine as capital, that is, as a means of oppression. 
Nonetheless, at that time the workers tended not to do 
away with private ownership of the machines, but to destroy 
the machines themselves, so as to return to primitive manual 
means of labour. 

There is an analogy here with the position of anarchists 
‘‘who are class conscious” on the centralisation of produc- 
tion. Seeing that capitalist centralisation is a method of 
oppression, they protest, in their simplicity, against all 
centralisation of production in general; their infantile 
naivety confuses the essence of the thing with its social, 
historical, outward form. 

And so the distinction between us communists and the 
anarchists with regard to bourgeois society lies not in that 
we are for the state and they are against the state, but rather 
in that we favour production being centralised in large units, 
fitted to the maximum development of productive forces, 
whereas anarchists favour small, decentralised production 
which cannot raise, but only lower, the level of these 
productive forces. 


II 


The second essential issue that divides communists and 
anarchists is their attitude to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. In between capitalism and ‘‘the society of the 
future’’ lies a whole period of class struggles, the period 
during which the last remains of bourgeois society will be 
rooted out, and the class attacks provoked by the bourgeoisie 
- already fallen, but still resisting - fought off. The 
experience of the October revolution (1) has shown that, 
even after it has been ‘‘thrown on its back on the ground’, 
the bourgeoisie still uses what resources remain to it, to go 
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on fighting against the workers; and that, ultimately, it 
relies on international reaction in such a way that the final 
victory of the workers will be possible only when the 
proletariat has freed the whole world of the capitalist rabble 
and completely suffocated the bourgeoisie. 

For this reason, it is quite natural that the proletariat 
makes use of an organisation for its struggle. The bigger, 
the stronger and the more solid this organisation is, the 
more rapidly will the final victory be won. Such a transitional 
organisation is the proletarian state, the power and the rule 
of the workers, their dictatorship. 

Like all power, the power of the proletarians is likewise 
organised violence. Like all states, the proletarian state 1s 
likewise an instrument of oppression. Of course, there is no 
need to be so circumspect about the question of violence. 
Such circumspection is best left to the good christian or the 
tolstoyan, not the revolutionary. In coming down for or 
against violence, there is a need to see who it is directed 
against. Revolution and counter-revolution are acts of 
violence in equal measure, but to renounce revolution for 
that reason would be nonsensical. 

The same thing applies when we come to the question of 
power and the proletariat’s authoritarian violence. Certain- 
ly, this violence is a means of oppression, but one employed 
against the bourgeoisie. That implies a system of reprisals, 
but these reprisals in their turn are likewise directed against 
the bourgeoisie. Whenever the class struggle reaches its 
point of maximum tension and becomes civil war, one cannot 
go around talking about individual liberty; rather, one must 
talk about the need to systematically repress the exploiter 
class. 

The proletariat must choose between two things: either 
it crushes the dislodged bourgeoisie once and for all and 
defends itself against their international allies, or it does 
not. In the first instance, the work must be organised, 
conducted in a systematic fashion and taken as far as 
resources allow. To do this the proletariat needs an organised 
force, whatever the cost. That force is the state power of the 
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proletariat. 

Class differences do not vanish from the world at the 
stroke of a pen. The bourgeoisie does not vanish as a class 
after it loses political power. Similarly, the proletariat is 
always proletariat, even after its victory. Of course, it has 
assumed its position as ruling class. It has to maintain that 
position or merge with the rest of society, which is 
profoundly hostile towards it. That is the problem as it arises 
historically and there are no two ways of resolving it. The 
sole solution is this: as the motive force behind the 
revolution, the proletariat has a duty to hold on to its 
dominant position until it has succeeded in remoulding other 
classes in its image. Then - and only then - the proletariat 
dismantles its state organisation and the state ‘‘dies out’’. 

The anarchists take a different stand on the question of 
this transitional period and the difference between us and 
them boils down, in effect, to being for or against the 
PROLETARIAN COMMON-STATE, for or against the 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT. 

For anarchists all power, let alone general power, is 
unacceptable whatever the circumstances because it a- 
mounts to oppression even if directed against the bourgeot- 
sie. For this reason, and at the current stage in the 
development of the revolution, anarchists are at one with the 
bourgeoisie and collaborationist parties in raising a furore 
against the power of the proletariat. Whenever anarchists 
cry out against the power of the proletariat they cease to be 
the ‘‘leftists’’ or “‘radicals’’ they are usually labelled; on the 
contrary, they turn into bad revolutionaries, unwilling to 
lead an organised systematic class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. In renouncing the dictatorship of the proletari- 
at, they deprive themselves of the most valid weapon in the 
struggle; in fighting against that dictatorship, they disorgan- 
ise the proletariat’s forces, snatching their weapons from 
their grasp and, objectively, give succour to the bourgeoisie 
and its agents the social traitors. 

It is easy to detect just what the fundamental notion is 
that accounts for the anarchists’ stance on the society of the 
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future and their stance on the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
it boils down to their aversion - as a matter of principle, so to 
speak - to the technique of systematic, organised mass 
action. 

It follows from anarchist theory that the consistent 
anarchist must be averse to soviet power and fight against it. 
(2) But, given that such a stance would be clearly absurd for 
workers and peasants, the number of anarchists whose 
principles lead them to such a position is not great; on the 
contrary, there are anarchists quite satisfied to take a seat in 
the supreme legislature and executive of the state power of 
the proletariat, namely in the Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviet. 

That this is acontradictionis obvious, a departure from 
the true anarchist viewpoint. But it is understood that the 
anarchists cannot have any special affection for the Soviets. 
At best, they merely ‘‘exploit them’’ and are ever ready to 
dismantle them. From this situation arises a further, rather 
far-reaching practical difference: as far as we are concerned, 
the chief task is to give the power of the mass proletarian 
organisations - the Workers’ Councils - the widest possible 
base by strengthening and organising them; whereas the 
anarchists have consciously to obstruct that work. 

We also differ widely in the courses we take in the 
province of what shape economic praxis ought to take during 
the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
fundamental condition for economic victory over capitalism 
consists of ensuring that the ‘‘expropriation of the expropri- 
ators’’ does not degenerate into an atomisation, even should 
it be into equal shares. Any new shareout produces small 
property holders, but big capitalist property grows out of 
small property, and in this way a shareout of the possessions 
of the rich leads, of necessity, to a rebirth of that same class 
of the rich. 

It is up to the working class not to carry out a shareout 
that would favour the petite bourgeoisie and the ragged 
mob, but to see that the means of production to be 
expropriated are used socially and collectively in a 
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systematic, organised fashion. 

And that, in turn, is only possible where expropriation 
is effected in an organised way, under the control of the 
proletarian institutions; otherwise, expropriation takes on a 
frankly disorganising complexion and easily degenerates 
into mere ‘‘appropriation’’ by private individuals, of what 
ought to be the property of society as a whole. 

Russian society - and particularly industry and agricul- 
tural industry - is passing through a period of crisis and total 
ruin. These tremendous difficulties result not only in the 
obvious destruction of productive forces, but also in the 
massive disorganisation of the whole economic setup. As a 
result, the workers ought, more than ever today, to take care 
to take an exact inventory of and to supervise all the means 
of production, dwellings, consumer products requisitioned 
and so on. Such supervision is possible only where 
expropriation is the work not of private individuals or groups 
but of the organs of proletarian power. 


Il 

We have purposely avoided arguing against anarchists 
as if they were delinquents, criminals, bandits and so on. 
The important thing, for workers, is to understand what is 
pernicious in their teachings and the origin of noxious 
praxis. 

We cannot have a superficial squabble at the focal point 
of our argument. Everything that has already been said 
explains, in itself, why it should be that it is precisely the 
anarchist groups that rapidly spawn bands of “‘expropria- 
tors’’ who expropriate for the sake of their own pockets, and 
why the anarchists attract delinquents. There are always and 
everywhere disruptive elements that exploit the revolution 
for their own private gain. But where expropriation is carried 
out under the control of mass organs it is much more difficult 
for the private profit situation to arise. 

On the other hand, when one shuns participation in 
organised mass actions on principle and substitutes for them 
the actions of free groups ‘‘that make their own decisions’, 
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‘‘autonomously and independently’’, one creates the best 
possible atmosphere for ‘‘expropriations’’ that are, theoreti- 
cally and in practical terms, no different from the activities 
of a common street-thief. 

Individual expropriations and confiscations and so on 
are not only dangerous on account of the fact that they act as 
a brake on the creation of an apparatus of production, 
distribution and control, but also because such actions 
completely demoralise the men who carry them out and 
deprive them of class consciousness, make them unused to 
collaboration with their comrades, and abandon these in 
favour of a single group of even a single “‘free individual’’. 

There are two sides of the workers’ revolution: the 
destructive side and the creative or reconstructive side. The 
destructive side shows above all in the destruction of the 
bourgeois state. The social democratic opportunists claim 
that in no shape or form does the proletariat’s capture of 
power mean the destruction of the capitalist state; but such a 
‘‘capture’’ exists only in the minds of a few individuals. In 
reality the capture of power by the workers can become a 
reality only through the destruction of the power of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The anarchists have a positive role to play in this labour 
of destroying the bourgeois state, but, in organic terms, they 
are incapable of creating a ‘‘new world’’; and, on the other 
hand, once the proletariat has taken power, when the most 
urgent task is to build socialism, then anarchists have an 
almost exclusively negative role, harassing such construc- 
tive activity with their wildcat and disorganising actions. 

Communism and communist revolution - that is the 
cause of the proletariat, of the productively active class, 
through the apparatus of large scale production. As for all 
the other strata of the poor classes, they can only become 
agents of communist revolution whenever they protect the 
rear of the proletariat. 

Anarchy is the ideology, not of the proletariat, but of 
declassed groups, inactive groups, lacking a connection with 
all productive labour: it is the ideology of a horde of beggars 
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(lumpenproletariat|, a category of people drawing its 
recruits from among proletarians, ruined bourgeois, deca- 
dent intellectuals, peasants cast out by their families and 
impoverished; an amalgam of people incapable of creating 
anything new, anything of value, only seizing what they 
have got their hands on through their ‘‘confiscations’’. Such 
is the social phenomenon of anarchy. 

Anarchy is the product of the disintegration of capitalist 
society. The complexion of this misery is brought about by 
the crumbling of social bonds, the transformation of people 
who were once members of a class into atomised ‘‘individu- 
als’’ who no longer depend on any class, who live ‘‘for 
themselves”, do not work and who, to hold on to their 
individualism, acknowledge no organisation. That is the 
misery produced by the barbaric capitalist regime. 

A class as healthy as the proletarian one cannot allow 
itself to catch the contagion of anarchy. Anarchy could 
emerge from one of its extremes only if that working class 
were to break up, and then as a sign of sickness. And the 
working class, struggling against its economic dissolution, 
must likewise fight against its ideological dissolution, the 
product of which is anarchy. 


NOTES 


(1) According to the Russian calendar, which is thirteen 
days behind ours; November to us. (Note by the 
Italian editors. ] 
(2) Here the author is referring to what happened in Soviet 
Russia. (Note by the Italian editors.] 
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LUIGI FABBRI: Anarchy and ‘‘Scientific’’ Communism. 


I The bourgeois phraseology of ‘‘scientific’’ communism. 


A short while ago, through the publishing firm of the 
Communist Party of Italy, a little twelve-page pamphlet was 
issued by that ‘‘superlative theoretician’’ (as he was 
introduced to the public in the socialist and communist 
press) Nikolai Bukharin. It bore the pompous title Anarchy 
and Scientific Communism. Let us just have a look and see 
how much ‘‘science’’ there is in it. 

Bukharin does not set out any true notion of anarchism, 
any of the points in the anarchist-communist programme as 
they truthfully are; nor does he take the trouble to inform 
himself on anarchist thinking by drawing upon the primary 
sources of the anarchists’ historical and theoretical litera- 
ture. All he does is parrot well worn cliches, talking without 
being careful to keep faith with what he has heard said, and 
allowing his imagination to run riot in relation to those facets 
of anarchism that he knows least about. It is impossible to 
find such a failure to comprehend the theory and tactics of 
anarchy since the superficial and untrustworthy hackwork 
of the bourgeoisie thirty or forty years ago. 

When all is said and done, it is a rather banal and 
unimportant piece of writing. But it has been distributed in 
Italy through the good offices of a party most of whose 
members are proletarians, and it is presented to workers as 
a refutation of anarchism. The Italian publishers depict 
Bukharin’s booklet as a work of ADMIRABLE CLARITY 
THAT GIVES A DEFINITIVE ACCOUNT OF THE INCON- 
SISTENCY AND ABSURDITY OF ANARCHIST DOC- 
TRINE. So it is worth the trouble of showing how nothing 
can be more absurd, inconsistent or ridiculous than the 
“science’’ of know-nothing with which he tries to discredit 
the notion of anarchy. 

On the other hand, Bukharin’s pamphlet has furnished 
us with yet another opportunity to make propaganda for our 
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views among the workers, who are our special target, our 
supreme occupation; we are certainly not trying to win 
over the author personally, or the publishers of his 
pamphlet, as this would be wasting our time. (1) 

If we are to spell out the emptiness and ignorance which 
prevails among those who style themselves ‘‘scientific’’ - it’s 
always the most ignorant who feel the need to show off their 
academic credentials, bona fide or otherwise - then the 
phraseology they dress up in should be sufficient. 

Their terminology is like the pomp with which 
overbearing people surround themselves and the poses they 
strike, moving among folk in an arrogant fashion, saying: 
‘Stand aside and let us through; woe betide anyone who 
fails to take his hat off to our excellence.’’ And, in their 
boundless arrogance, they look down on all mere mortals as 
they speak, unaware that what they say to those they 
address is not only inane but also genuinely insulting - such 
as might be expected of some uneducated bumpkin. 

Listen, for instance, to the pompous terms in which 
Bukharin addresses the anarchists, throwing in their faces 
the fact that he is condescending to debate theories...... of 
which he is ignorant. 

“We have purposely avoided arguing against anar- 
chists as if they were delinquents, criminals, bandits, and so 
om. < 

That is the line of jesuits who teach one how to insult 
while pretending that it is not the intention.... But saying 
that, he only concludes further on that the anarchist groups 
spawn ‘‘those who expropriate for the sake of their own 
pockets”, thieves if one likes, and that ‘‘anarchists attract 
delinquents”. 

What impudence! In their hatred for rebel spirits, for all 


who have too much love of liberty-to bow to their whims and 


kowtow before their impositions, whether in the labour 
movement today or in the revolution tomorrow, they do not 
shrink from taking the mud-slinging, libellous activities of 
officialdom and of the bourgeois press as their model in 
attacking the anarchists. One would think one was reading 
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police libels! And can all this rubbish, these worst chiches of 


crude slander, be summed up under the heading ‘‘science’’ ? 


How can one conduct a debate like that? The anarchist 
organisation lays no claim to being composed of superior 
beings; naturally enough, its people have the foibles that all 
mortals share and consequently, like any party the anarchist 
organisation too has its shortcomings, its deadweight; and 
there will always be individuals who seek to cloak their own 
morbid, antisocial tendencies with its colours. But no more 
so than is the case with other parties. Just the opposite! In 
fact, the worst forms of delinquency, the spawn of 
selfishness and ambition, the spirit of interest and greed 
shun anarchism, for the simple reason that in it there is little 
or nothing to gain and everything to lose. 

Take it from us, you ‘‘scientific’’ communists, that we 
could easily reply in kind to this sort of attack, were it not 
that we believe we would be demeaning ourselves and that 
there would be no point in so doing! It is not among the 
anarchists that one could most easily find ‘‘those who’’ - as 
Bukharin puts it - “exploit the revolution for their own 
in Russia or outside it.... 


As depicted by Bukharin, anarchy would be ‘‘a product 
of the disintegration of capitalist society’, some sort of 
CONTAGION, spreading chiefly among the DREGS of 
society, anong ATOMISED INDIVIDUALS outside any class 
who live only for themselves, WHO DO NO WORK 
ORGANICALLY UNABLE TO CREATE a new world or new 
values: proletarians, petite bourgeois, decadent intellec- 
tuals, impoverished peasants, and so on. 

What Bukharin takes for ‘‘anarchy’’ would not be an 
ideology of the proletariat, but rather A PRODUCT OF THE 
IDEOLOGICAL DISSOLUTION of the working class, THE 
IDEOLOGY OF A HORDE OF BEGGARS. Elsewhere (2) he 
calls it the ‘‘Socialism of the Mob’’, of an idle, vagrant 
proletariat. In another section of his anti-anarchist pam- 
phlet, Bukharin dubs it the ‘‘ragged mob’. 

Believe me, readers, it is not a matter of exaggeration. 
All I have repeated up to now are word for word quotations, 
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only shortened and condensed for considerations of space: 
enough, of course, to give an idea of what Bukharin sees as 
nothing less than THE SOCIAL BASIS OF ANARCHY. 

However little they know about anarchism, workers 
reading us - even those least in sympathy with us - know 
enough to reach their own conclusions as to these 
extravagant simplifications. Russia is not the only place 
where there are anarchists, so the Italian workers need not 
mistake will o’the wisps for lanterns or believe fairy tales 
about ogres and witches. Italy’s proletarians, among whom 
the anarchists are everywhere rather numerous, are in a 
position to answer for us that there is no truth in all 
Bukharin’s fantasies. 

Anarchism, while it does not claim to be the ‘‘doctrine 
of the proletariat’’ - it claims, rather, to be a human teaching 
- is de facto a teaching whose followers are almost 
exclusively proletarians: bourgeois, petit bourgeois, so-cal- 
led intellectuals or professional people, etc., are very few 
and far between and wield no predominant influence. There 
are infinitely more of these, wielding a predominant 
influence, in all those other parties which no doubt call 
themselves proletarian parties, not excluding the ‘‘commu- 
nist’’ party. And, as a general rule, anarchist proletarians 
are not, in fact, an especially superior or inferior sector; they 
work as other workers do, belong to all trades, can be found 
in small as well as big industry, in factories, among the 
artisans, in the fields; they belong to the same labour 
organisations as others do, and so forth. 

Naturally, there are anarchists among the lowest orders 
of the proletariat, too - among those whom Bukharin 
condescendingly labels THE RAGGED MOB - but that is by 
no means an exclusively anarchist phenomenon. If that were 
the case, if in fact all beggars, all those in rags, all the horde 
that suffers most under capitalist oppression, were to come 
into our ranks, we would not be displeased in the slightest; 
we should welcome them with open arms, with no unjust 
disdain or misplaced prejudice. But - to give the lie to 
Bukharin’s fantastic catalogue - it is a fact that anarchy does 
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have its followers among these orders, in the same 
proportions as among the others, as do all the other parties, 
the communist party included. 

And what does that leave of Bukharin’s phoney 
scientific terminology in his attack on anarchism? 

Nothing, except the so-to-speak unconscious revealing 
of a frame of mind that ought to put the proletariat on its 
guard, and alert it seriously to the risks it will be running 
should it have the misfortune to entrust its future to these 
docrinaire champions of a dictatorial communism. 

Just who is it who speaks so scornfully of the ‘‘ragged 
mob’’, the ‘‘horde of beggars’’, ‘‘dregs’’, and so on? None 
other than those petite bourgeois, whether old or new, 
coming from both the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, who 
rule the roost these days in organisations, parties and the 
labour press, leaders of all sorts who represent the ruling 
class of the future, yet another MINORITY group who, 
under some guise or other, will exploit and oppress the 
BROAD MASSES, and who surround themselves with the 
more fortunate orders of the citizen proletariat - the ones in 
large industry - to the exclusion and detriment of all others. 

Bukharin imprudently admits as much in his little 
pamphlet when he makes the Revolution and communism a 
sort of monopoly wielded exclusively by that sector of the 
proletariat WELDED TOGETHER BY THE APPARATUS 
OF LARGESCALE PRODUCTION. ‘‘A// the other strata of 
the poor classes’’, he goes on to say, ‘‘can only become 
agents of revolution whenever they protect the rear of the 
proletariat.’’ Now, these ‘‘poor classes’ outside big 
industry, are they not proletariat? If they are then Bakunin’s 
prophecy that the tiny minority of industrial workers can 
become an exploiter and ruler over the broad masses of the 
poor would be proven right. Even if this is not spelled out 
explicitly, it can be sensed from the language that these 
future rulers — in Russia today they are already in a position 
of control - use as regards the hapless POOR CLASSES, to 
whom they award the passive mission of placing themselves 
at the rear of the minority who want to get into power. I 
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repeat, this scornful, supercilious language reveals a frame 
of mind: a frame of mind typical of bosses, rulers, in 
dealings with their serfs and subjects. It is the same 
language that among us is used by careerists from the 
bourgeoisie and, above all, the petite bourgeoisie against 
the proletariat as a whole - terms like ‘‘beggar, ragamuffin, 
dregs, no creative ability, don’t work’’, and so on. 

Let Italian workers read Bukharin’s booklet: to prove 
the worth of our arguments, we have no need to weave a 
conspiracy of silence about what our opponents write and 
say, nor do we need to downgrade or misrepresent their 
thinking. On the contrary, we have every interest in 
proletarians being able to compare and contrast our thinking 
with opposing ideas. But if they do read Bukharin’s few 
pages of writing, we can’t say what the reaction will be when 
they find the outrageous bourgeois terminology currently 
used to lash all workers and revolutionaries in Italy - 
including the communists, no less! - directed against 
anarchists. 

With all this it is none other than Bukharin who has the 
nerve to say that the ANARCHISTS ARE AT ONE WITH 
THE BOURGEOISIE AND COLLABORATIONIST PARTIES 
AGAINST THE POWER OF THE PROLETARIAT! 

Naturally enough, Bukharin takes care to back up this 
claim - defamation pure and simple - with arguments and 
facts! The facts, the whole fifty-year history of anarchism, 
the heroism of so many Russian anarchists killed since 1917 
at the front, weapon in hand, in the defence of their 
country’s revolution, all this goes to prove completely the 
opposite. 

Anarchists fight all power, all dictatorship, even should 
it wear the proletarian colours. But they have no need to join 
up with the bourgeois or go in for collaboration to do so, in 
Russia or anywhere else. Anarchists can take pride in the 
fact that theirs is everywhere the only organisation that - at 
the cost of almost always being alone in doing so - has 
always since it first emerged, been implacably and 
intransigently opposed to any form of state collaboration or 
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class collaboration, never wavering from their position of 
enmity for the bourgeoisie. 

But we have not taken up our pen merely to debate and 
refute vacuous, libellous and outrageous turns of phrase. 
There is also, in Bukharin’s booklet, an attempt to discuss 
some ideas of anarchism, or ideas with which it is credited; 
and it is to this (however pathetic) aspect that we shall 
devote the bulk of this short piece of polemic and 
propaganda of ours - having less to do with Bukharin and 
more with the arguments alluded to here and there, keeping 
the discussion as impersonal as possible, and taking no 
further notice of the irritating, anti-revolutionary terms in 
which our opponent couches the few arguments he ts able to 
muster. 


I The State and the Centralisation of Production 


For some time now, communist writers - and Bukharin 
especially among them - have been wont to accuse 
anarchists of a certain error, which anarchists on the other 
hand have always denied, and which, until recent times, 
could be laid exclusively at the door of the social democrats 
of the Second International, to wit that of reducing the whole 
point of issue between marxism and anarchism into the 
question of the FINAL OBJECTIVE of the abolition or 
non-abolition of the state in the socialist society of the 
future. 

At one time, democratic socialists who then, as the 
communists of today do, styled themselves “‘scientific’’, 
affirmed the need for the state in the socialist regime and in 
so doing claimed to be marxists. Until very recently, 
anarchist writers were more or less the only ones who 
exposed this as a misrepresentation of marxism. Now, on the 
other hand, an effort is under way to make them jointly 
responsible for that misrepresentation. 

At the international socialist and workers’ congress in 
London in 1896 - where much thought was given to excluding 
anarchists (who, at that time, were alone in claiming the title 
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of communists) from international congresses on the 
grounds that they did not accept the conquest of power as 
means or as end - it was none other than Errico Malatesta 
who mentioned that originally anarchists and socialists had 
shared a common goal in the abolition of the state, and that 
on that particular issue marxists had parted company with 
the theories of Marx himself. 

Time without number, in the writings of anarchists the 
well known anarchistic construction Karl Marx placed upon 
socialism in 1872, in the midst of one of his most violent 
polemics with Bakunin has been quoted: 

‘What all socialists understand by anarchy ts this: once 
the am of the proletarian movement, the abolition of 
classes, has been attained, the power of the state, which 
serves to keep the great majority of producers under the 
yoke of a numerically small exploiting minority, disappears, 
and the functions of government are transformed into simple 
administrative functions.’’ (3) 

We do not find this marxist notion of what anarchy is 
acceptable, for we do not believe that the state will naturally 
or inevitably die away automatically as a result of the 
abolition of classes. The state is more than an outcome of 
class divisions; it is, at one and the same time, the creator of 
privilege, thereby bringing about new class divisions. Marx 
was in error in thinking that once classes had been abolished 
the state would die a natural death, as if through lack of 
nourishment. The state will not die away unless it is 
deliberately destroyed, just as capitalism will not cease to 
exist unless it is put to death through expropriation. Should 
a state be left standing, it will create a new ruling class about 
itself, that is, if it chooses not to make its peace with the old 
one. In short, class divisions will persist and classes will 
never be finally abolished as long as the state remains. 

But here it is not a question of seeing how much there 
may be in what Marx thought concerning the end of the 
state. It is a fact that marxism agrees with anarchism in 
foreseeing that communism is equivalent to the death of the 
state: only, according to marxism, the state must die a 
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natural death, whereas anarchism holds that it can only die a 
violent one. 

And, let us say it again, the anarchists have pointed this 
out - in their polemics with the social democrats - times 
without number from 1880 up to the present day. 

Authoritarian communists, while rightly critical of the 
social democratic idea (which they doubtless also credit, 
mistakenly as it happens, to anarchists) that the basic 
difference between socialism and anarchism is in the final 
goal of eliminating the state, make in their turn a mistake 
that is similar and perhaps more grave. 

They, and on their behalf Bukharin, maintain that the 
‘‘real difference” between anarchists and state communists 
is this: that whereas the communists ‘‘zdea/ solution .....1s 
centralised production methodically organised in large units, 
THE ANARCHISTS’ IDEAL CONSISTS OF ESTABLISHING 
TINY COMMUNES WHICH, BY THEIR VERY STRUC- 
TURE, ARE DISQUALIFIED FROM MANAGING ANY 
LARGE ENTERPRISES, BUT....LINK UP THROUGH A 
NETWORK OF FREE CONTRACTS.” (4) 

It would be interesting to learn in what anarchist book, 
pamphlet or programme such an “‘ideal’’ is set out, or even 
such a hard and fast rule! 

One would need to know, for instance, what structural 
inadequacies debar a small community from managing a 
large unit, and how free contracts or free exchanges and so 
on are necessary obstacles to that. Thus, state communists 
imagine that ANARCHISTS ARE FOR SMALL SCALE 
DECENTRALISED PRODUCTION. Why small scale? 

The belief is probably that decentralisation of functions 
always and everywhere means falling production and that 
large scale production, the existence of vast associations of 
producers, is impossible unless it is centrally managed from 
a single, central office, in accordance with a single plan of 
management. Now that is infantile! 

Marxist communists, especially Russian ones, are 
beguiled by the distant mirage of big industry in the West or 
in America and mistake for a system of production what is 
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only a typically capitalist means of speculation, a means of 
exercising oppression all the more securely; and they do not 
appreciate that that sort of centralisation, far from fulfilling 
the real needs of production, is, on the contrary, precisely 
what restricts it, obstructs it and applies a brake to it in the 
interest of capital. 

Whenever dictatorial communists talk about ‘‘necessity 
of production’ they make no distinction between those 
necessities upon which hinge the procurement of a greater 
quantity and higher quality of products - this being all that 
matters from the social and communist point of view - and 
the necessities inherent in the bourgeois regime, the 
capitalists’ necessity to make more profit even should it 
mean producing less to do so. If capitalism tends to 
centralise its operations, it does so not for the sake of 
production, but only for the sake of making and accumula- 
ting more money - something which not uncommonly leads 
capitalists to leave huge tracts of land untilled, or to restrict 
certain types of production; and even to destroy finished 
products! All these considerations aside, this is not the real 
point at issue between authoritarian communists and 
anarchist communists. 

When it comes to the material and technical method of 
production, anarchists have no preconceived solutions or 
absolute prescriptions, and bow to what experience and 
conditions in a free society recommend and prescribe. What 
matters is that, whatever the type of production adopted, it 
should be adopted by the free choice of the producers 
themselves, and cannot possibly be imposed, any more than 
any form is possible of exploitation of another’s labour. 
Given basic premises like those, the question of how 
production is to be organised takes a back seat. Anarchists 
do not 4 prior exclude any practical solution and likewise 
concede that there may be a number of different solutions at 
the same time, after having tried out the ones the workers 
might come up with once they know the adequate basis for 
increasingly bigger and better production. 

Anarchists are strenuously opposed to the authoritari- 
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an , centralist spirit of government parties and all statist 
political thinking, which is centralist by its very nature. So 
they picture future social life on the basis of federalism, from 
the individual to the municipality, to the commune, to the 
region, to the nation, to the international, on the basis of 
solidarity and free agreement. And it is natural that this 
ideal should be reflected also in the organisation of 
production, giving preference as far as possible, to a 
decentralised sort of organisation; but this does not take the 
form of an absolute rule to be applied everywhere in every 
instance. A libertarian order would in itself, on the other 
hand, rule out the possibility of imposing such a unilateral 
solution. | 3 

To be sure, anarchists do reject the marxists’ utopian 
idea of production organised in a centralised way (according 
to preconceived, unilateral criteria regulated by an all-see- 
ing central office whose judgment is infallible. But the fact 
that they do not accept this absurd marxist solution does not 
mean they go to the opposite extreme, to the unilateral 
preconception of “‘small communes which engage only in 
small scale production’ attributed to them by the pens of 
“scientific? communism. Quite the opposite: from 1890 
onwards Kropotkin took as his point of departure an ..the 
present condition of industries, where everything is inter- 
woven and mutually dependent, where each aspect of 
production makes use of all the others’; and pointed to some 
of the broadest national and international organisations of 
production, distribution, public services and culture, as 
instances (duly modified) of possible anarchist communist 
organisations. 

The authoritarians of communism, sectarians and 
dogmatists that they are, cannot appreciate that others are 
not like them; hence they charge us with their own 
shortcomings. 

Our belief, in general terms, even when it comes to 
economic affairs - even though our hostility is focused 
mainly against its political manifestations - is that centrali- 
sation is the least useful way of runnings things, the least 
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suited to the practical requirements of social living. But that 
does not by any means prevent us from conceding that there 
may be certain branches of production, certain public 
services, some offices of administration or exchange, and so 
on, where centralisation of functions is also needed. In which 
case no one will say a word against it. What matters for 
anarchists is that there should be no centralisation of power; 
it is worth pointing out here that there will be no imposition 
on everyone by force, on the pretext that it answers a 
practical need, of any method that has the support of only 
the few. A danger that will be eliminated if all government 
authority, and every police body, which might impose itself 
by force and through its monopoly of armed violence, is 
abolished from the outset. 

To the neo-marxist error of compulsory and absolute 
centralisation, we do not oppose decentralisation in all 
things by force, for that would be to go to the opposite 
extreme. We prefer decentralised management; but ulti- 
mately, in practical and technical problems, we defer to free 
experience, in the light of which, according to the case and 
circumstances involved, a decision will be taken in the 
common interest for the expansion of production in such a 
way that neither under one system nor under the other can 
there ever arise the domination or exploitation of man by 
man. 

There is no need to confuse the political centralisation of 
state power in the hands of the few with the centralisation of 
production. So much so that today production is not 
centralised in the government but is, rather, independent of 
it and is decentralised among the various property owners, 
industrialists, firms, limited companies, international com- 
panies, and so forth. 

According to anarchists, the essence of the state is not 
(as the authoritarian communists imagine) the mechanical 
centralisation of production - which is a different issue, that 
we spoke of earlier - but, rather, centralisation of power OR 
TO PUT IT ANOTHER WAY THE COERCIVE AUTHORITY 
of which the state enjoys the monopoly, in that organisation 
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of violence known as ‘‘government’’; in the hierarchical 
despotism, juridical, police, and military despotism that 
imposes its laws on everyone, defends the privileges of the 
propertied class and creates others of its own. But it goes 
without saying that should economic centralisation of 
production be added to centralisation in the more or less 
dictatorial government of all military and police powers - 
that is to say were the state to be simultaneously gendarme 
and boss and were the workplace likewise a barrack - then 
state oppression would become unbearable - and anarchists 
would find their reasons for hostility towards it multiplied. 

Lamentably, this is the obvious end of the road on which 
authoritarian communists have set out. Even they would not 
deny that. 


As a matter of fact, what do the communists want to 
carry into effect? What have they begun to construct in 
Russia? The most centralised, oppressive and violent 
dictatorship, statist and military. And what’s more, they 
simultaneously entrust or intend to entrust the management 
of social resources and production to this dictatorial state: 
which blows up state authority out of all proportion, 
transforming it moreover TO THE UTTER DETRIMENT OF 
PRODUCTION, and which results in the establishment of a 
new privileged class or caste in place of the old one. Above 
all else TO THE DETRIMENT OF PRODUCTION: that is 
worth emphasising; and the Russian example has shown 
that we were not mistaken - for if Russia finds herself in the 
throes of famine today it is indeed due to the infamous 
blockade of Western capitalism and the exceptional drought; 
but the DISORGANISING impact of dictatorial bureaucratic, 
political and military centralisation have contributed might- 
ily towards it. 

Authoritarian communists claim that they too wish the 
abolition of the state: we have known that claim since the 
days of Marx and Engels. But the belief or the intention is 
not enough: it is necessary to act consistently from the very 
outset. In contrast, the dictatorial communists, because of 
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the way they run their movement and the direction they 
would like to impose on the revolution, set out along exactly 
the opposite road to the one that leads to the abolition of the 
state and to communism. 

They are heading straight for the “‘strong and sovereign 
state’’ of social democratic memory, towards a more 
arbitrary class rule, under which the proletariat of tomorrow 
will find itself constrained to make a fresh revolution. Let 
those communists who seriously want communism reflect on 
this fatal mistake that is undermining the very foundations 
of the whole edifice of the authoritarian communist parties, 
instead of wasting time fantasising on the imaginary errors 
of anarchists - those who have every right to reply to the 
criticisms of these state-worshippers of communism: PHYS- 


ICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! 


Ill The ‘‘Provisional’’ Dictatorship and the State 


The truly essential point at issue, separating authorita- 
rian from libertarian communists, is just what form the 
revolution should take. Some say statist; anarchistic say 
others. 

It is fairly certain that between the capitalist regime and 
the socialist there will be an intervening period of struggle, 
during which proletariat revolutionary workers will have to 
work to uproot the remnants of bourgeois society, and it is 
fairly certain that they will have to play a leading role in this 
struggle, relying on the strength of their organisation. On 
the other hand, revolutionaries and the proletariat in general 


will need organisation to meet not just the demands of the © 


struggle but also the demands of production and social life, 
which they cannot postpone. 

But if the object of this struggle and this organisation is 
to free the proletariat from exploitation and state rule, then 
the role of guide, tutor or director cannot be entrusted to a 
new state, which would have an interest in pointing the 
revolution in a completely opposite direction. 
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The mistake of authoritarian communists in this 


* connection is the belief that fighting and organising are 


impossible without submission to a government; and thus 
they regard anarchists - in view of their being hostile to any 
form of government, even a transitional one - as the foes of 
all organisation and all co-ordinated struggle. We, on the 
other hand, maintain that not only are revolutionary struggle 
and revolutionary organisation possible outside and in spite 
of government interference but that, indeed, that is the only 
really effective way to struggle and organise, for it has the 
active participation of all members of the collective unit, 
instead of their passively entrusting themselves to the 
authority of the supreme leaders. 

Any governing body is an impediment to the real 
organisation of the broad masses, the majority. Where a 
government exists, then the only really organised people are 
the minority that make up the government; and, this 
notwithstanding, if the masses do organise, they do so 
against it, outside it, or at the very least, independently of it. 
In ossifying into a government, the revolution as such would 
fall apart, on account of its awarding that government the 
monopoly of organisation and of the means of struggle. 

The outcome would be that a new government - 
battening on the revolution and acting throughout the more 
or less extended period of its ‘‘provisional’’ powers - would 
lay down the bureaucratic, military and economic founda- 
tions of a new and lasting state organisation, around which a 
compact network of interests and privileges would, natural- 
ly, be woven. Thus in a short space of time what one would 
have would not be the state abolished, but a state stronger 
and more energetic that its predecessor and which would 
come to exercise those functions proper to it - the ones Marx 
recognised as being such - ‘‘keeping the great majority of 
producers under the yoke of a numerically small exploiting 
minority’ ’. 

This is the lesson that the history of all revolutions 
teaches us, from the most ancient down to the most recent; 
and it is confirmed - before our very eyes, one might say - by 
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the day-to-day developments of the Russian revolution. 

We need delay no longer on this issue of the 
‘‘provisional’’ nature of dictatorial government. The harsh- 
est and most violent guise of authoritarianism would 
probably be temporary; but it is precisely during this 
violent stage of absorption and coercion that the foundations 
will be laid for the lasting government or state of tomorrow. 

On the other hand, even the communists themselves are 
mightily distrustful of the “‘temporariness’’ of dictatorship. 
Some time ago Radek and Bordiga were telling us how it 
would last a generation (which is quite a long time). Now 
Bukharin, in his pamphlet, warns us that the dictatorship 
will have to last until such time as the workers have attained 
complete victory and such a victory will be possible ‘‘only 
when the proletariat has freed the whole world of the 
capitalist rabble and completely suffocated the bourge- 
oisie.’’ (5) 


If this were true, it would mean robbing the Russian 
people first, and every other people after them, of all hope of 
liberation, and put off the day of liberation to the Greek 
kalends, for it is well understood that however extensive and 
radical a revolution may be, before it manages to be 
victorious completely and worldwide not one but many 
generations must elapse. 

Fortunately, such anti-revolutionary pessimism is quite 
erroneous. It is, what is more, an error in the pure reformist 
tradition, by which an attempt was made in Italy in 1919-20 
to impede any revolutionary enterprise ‘“doomed to failure 
unless the revolution were carried out in every other country 
as well’. In reality, revolution is also possible in relatively 
restricted areas. Limitation in space implies a limitation in 
intensity, but the working class will still have won a measure 
of emancipation and liberty worthy of the efforts made, 
unless it makes the mistake of emasculating itself - by which 
we mean relying upon the good offices of a government, 
instead of relying solely on itself, on its own resources, its 
own ‘autonomous organisation. 
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Government, and even more so dictatorship, is harmful 
to the revolution not on account of its violence, but because 
that violence is authoritarian, oppressive, aggressive and 
militarised, and not liberating and not used only to counter 
opposing violence. 

Violence is revolutionary whenever it is employed to 
free ourselves from the violent oppression of those who 
exploit us and lord it over us; almost as soon as it is 
organised, in its turn, on the ruins of the old power, as 
government violence, dictatorial violence, it becomes 
counter-revolutionary. 

‘“But,’’ we are told, “‘it is necessary to look and see 
AGAINST WHOM government violence is employed.”’ 
Certainly, it starts out being used against the old power, to 
thwart the wishes of those who seek vengeance; against 
foreign powers attacking its territory with a view of either 
stifling the revolution or exploiting the momentary chaos to 
gratify their own imperialistic ambitions. But as the new 
power goes on consolidating its position the old enemies take 
second place; it even allowsthema certain licence, seeking 
contact and relations with foreign powers, and calling upon 
the generals and industrialists of the old regime to work 
hand in hand with it; and, ever more frequently and ever 
more severely, the mailed fist of dictatorship is turned 
against the proletariat itself in whose name that dictatorship 
was set up and is operated! 

Likewise, the actions of the present Russian govern- 
ment have shown that in real terms (and it could not be 
otherwise) the ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ means 
police, military, political and economic dictatorship exer- 
cised over the broad mass of the proletariat in city and 
country by the few leaders of the political party. 

The violence of the state always ends up being used 
AGAINST ITS SUBJECTS, of whom the vast majority are 
always proletarians. 

‘“But,’’ they remonstrate, ‘‘class differences do not 
vanish from the world at the stroke of a pen; the bourgeoisie 
as a class does not vanish after it loses political power, and 
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THE PROLETARIAT IS ALWAY PROLETARIAT even after 
its victory, after it succeeds to the position of ruling 
class.” (6) 

The proletariat is always proletariat? Oh! Then what 
becomes of the revolution? This is precisely the essence of 
the bolshevik error, of the new revolutionary jacobinism: in 
conceiving of the revolution, from the outset, as a merely 
political act, the mere stripping of the bourgeois of their 
governmental powers to replace them with the leaders of the 
communist party, while THE PROLETARIAT REMAINS 
PROLETARIAT, that is to say, deprived of everything and 
having to go on selling its labour for an hourly or daily wage 
if it is to make a living! If that happens, it is the expected 
failure of the revolution! 

Sure, class differences do not vanish at the stroke of a 
pen whether that pen belongs to the theoreticians or to the 
pen-pushers who set out laws and decrees. Only action, that 
is to say direct (not through government) expropriation by 
the proletarians, directed against the privileged class, can 
wipe out class differences. And that is an immediate 
possibility, from the very outset, once the old power has 
been toppled; and it isapossibilityfor as long as no new 
power is set up. If, before proceeding with expropriation, the 
proletariat waits until a new government emerges and 
becomes strong, it risks never attaining success and 
remaining the proletariat for ever, that is to say, expoited 
and oppressed for ever. And the longer it waits before 
getting on with expropriation, the harder that expropriation 
will be; and if it then relies on a government to be the 
expropriator of the bourgeoisie, it will end up betrayed and 


beaten! The new government will be able to expropriate the 


old ruling class in whole or in part, but only so as to establish 
a new ruling class that will hold the greater part of the 
proletariat in subjection. 

That will come to pass if those who make up the 
government and the bureaucratic, military and police 
minority that upholds it end up becoming the real owners of 
wealth when the property of everyone is made over 
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exclusively to the state. In the first place, the failure of the 
revolution will be self evident. In the second, in spite of the 
illusions that many people create, the conditions of the 
proletariat will always be those of a subject class. 

Capitalism would not cease to be, merely by changing 
from private to ‘‘state capitalism’’. In such a case the state 
would have achieved not expropriation but appropriation. A 
multitude of bosses would give way to a single boss, the 
government, which would be a more powerful boss because 
in addition to having unlimited wealth it would have on its 
side the armed force with which to bend the proletariat to its 
will. And the proletariat, in the factories and fields, would still 
be wage slaves, that is, exploited and oppressed. And 
conversely, the state, which is no abstraction, but rather an 
organism created by men, would be the organised ensemble 
of all the rulers and bosses of tomorrow - who would have no 
problem in finding some sanction for their rule in a new 
legality based more or less on elections or a parliament. 

‘‘But,’’ they insist, ‘“expropriation has to be carried out 
according to a given method, organised for the benefit of all: 
there is a need to know all about the available means of 
production, houses and land, and so on. Expropriation 
cannot be carried through by individuals or private groups 
that would turn it to their own selfish advantage, becoming 
new privileged property owners. And so there is a need for A 
PROLETARIAN POWER to cope with it.” 

That would all be fine, except for.....the sting in the 
tail! These people are really odd, wanting (in theory) to 
achieve the abolition of the state while in practice they 
cannot conceive of the most elementary social function 
without statist overtones! 

Even anarchists do not think of expropriation in terms of 
some sort of “help yourself’ operation, left to personal 
judgment, in the absence of any order. (7) Even were it 
possible to predict as inevitable that expropriations, once 
disorder sets in, would take on an individualistic complexion 
- say, in the furthest flung places or certain areas of the 
countryside - anarchist communists have no intention of 
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adopting that sort of an approach as their own. In such 
cases, all revolutionaries would have an interest in averting 
too many clashes with certain strata of the population who 
could later be won over more easily by propaganda and the 


living proof of the superiority of libertarian communist organ- 


isation. What matters, above all else, is that the day after 
the revolution no one should have the power or the economic 
wherewithal to exploit the labour of another. 

But we anarchists are of the opinion that we must begin 
now to prepare the masses - in spiritual terms through 
propaganda, and in material terms by means of anarchist 
proletarian organisation - to get on with discharging all 
functions of the struggle and with social, collective living, 
during and after the revolution; and one of the first among 
those functions will be expropriation. 

In order to steer expropriation away from the initiatives 
of individuals or private groups there is in fact no need for a 
gendarmerie, and there is in fact no need to jump out of the 
frying pan into the fire of state control: THERE IS NO NEED 
FOR GOVERNMENT. 

Already, from locality to locality everywhere, and 
closely interlinked, the proletariat has a number of its own, 
free institutions, independent of the state; alliances and 
unions, labour rooms and co-operatives, federations, confe- 
derations, and so forth. During the revolution other 
collective bodies more attuned to the needs of the moment 
will be set up; still others of bourgeois origin, but radically 
altered, can be put to use, but we need not concern ourselves 
with them for the present except to say they are things like 
consortiums, independent bodies and so on. Russia herself 
in the earlier moments of her revolution - whenever the 
people still had freedom of initiative - has furnished us with 
the example of the creation of these new socialist and 
libertarian institutions in the form of her soviets and factory 
committees. 

Anarchists have always regarded all such forms of free 
organisation of the proletariat and of the revolution as 
acceptable, despite those who nonsensically describe anar- 
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chists as being opposed to mass organisations and accuse 
them of steering clear of participation in organised mass 
activity ‘“‘on principle’. The truth of the matter is quite 
different. Anarchists see no incompatibility between the 
broad, collective action of the great masses and the more 
restricted activity of their free groups: far from it, they even 
strive to link the latter with the former so as to give it as far 
as possible the proper revolutionary sense of direction. And 
if anarchists do often discuss and criticise those proletarian 
organisations led by their opponents, they are not thereby 
fighting against organisation as such, but only against its 
taking a reformist, legalistic, authoritarian and collabora- 
tionist direction - this being something, by the way, which 
the authoritarian communists likewise engage in everywhere 
where they themselves are not the leaders of the proletarian 
organisation. 

Some dictatorial communist writers - taking up the old 
social democrats’ fable that the anarchists want only to 
destroy and not to rebuild, and that they are thus opponents 
of mass organisation - reach the conclusion that by taking an 
interest in the soviets in Russia anarchists are being 
inconsistent with their ideas and that it is merely a tactic to 
exploit the soviets and disorganise them. 

If this is not slander pure and simple, it is beyond doubt 
proof of the inability of these mad dogs of authoritarianism 
to understand anything apart from omnipotence for the 
state. According to the authoritarians of communism, the 
soviet regime consists not of free, self governing soviets 
directly managing production and public services and so on 
but only of the government, the selfstyled soviet govern- 
ment, that has in reality overridden the soviets, has 
abolished their every freedom to act and all spontaneity in 
their creation, and has reduced them to passive, mechanical 
underlings, obedient to the dictatorial central government. 
A government that whenever any soviet shows signs of 
independence, dissolves it without further ado and sets 
about conjuring up another artificial one that is more to its 
taste. 
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All this goes under the name of “‘giving the proletarian 
organisations a broader power base’’; and, as a result, the 
Russian anarchists no less, who quite logically and correctly 
have always opposed this real strangulation of the original 
soviet movement that arose freely out of the revolution (that 
is, they defend the soviets against dictators just as they have 
defended them against bourgeois aggression) the Russian 
anarchists turn - thanks to the miracle of marxist dialectic - 
into enemies of the soviets. Given their mentality, marxists 
cannot understand that their so-called “‘soviet power’’ is the 
obliteration of the proletarian, people’s soviets and that, this 
being the case, opponents of so-called ‘‘soviet power” can 
be - provided, of course that this opposition comes from 


within the revolutionary, proletarian camp - the best friends 


of the proletarian soviets. 

So anarchists do not in fact have this preconceived, 
pricipled aversion to ‘‘the methodical, organised form of 
mass action’ - usually attributed to them in cliched 
argument on account of our opponents’ sectarian approach - 


but rather oppose only the particularly authoritarian and 


despotic approach of the state communists, countering with 
the libertarian approach which is more apt to interest and 
mobilise the broad masses in that it leaves them scope for 
initiative and action and interests them in a struggle that is 
from the very outset a co-ordinated one, presenting them 
with expropriation as their chief and immediate objective. 

It may be that this libertarian sense of direction will, 
likewise, not culminate in the abolition of the state - not 
because that is impossible but because there is not a 
sufficient number who want it, what with the still too 
numerous herd of humanity who feel in need of the shepherd 
and his stick - but in such a case it would be rendering the 
revolution a great service to succeed in holding on to as 
much freedom as possible, helping to determine that the 
eventual government is as weak, as decentralised, as 
undespotic as possible under the circumstances; that is to 
say, wringing the utmost utility from the revolution for the 
sake of the proletariat as well as the maximum wellbeing and 
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freedom. 

One moves towards the abolition of capitalism by 
expropriating the capitalists for the benefit of all, not by 
creating an even worse capitalism in state capitalism. 

Progress towards the abolition of the state is made by 
fighting it as long as it survives, undermining it more and 
more, stripping it so far as is possible of authority and 
prestige, weakening it and removing from it as many social 
functions as the working people have equipped themselves 
to perform on their own through their revolutionary or class 
organisation - and not, as authoritarian communists claim, 
by building on the ruins of the bourgeois state another even 
stronger state with more functions and added power. 

By taking this last course, it is the authoritarian 
communists, no less, who place obstacles before organisa- 
tion and mass activity and set out along the road 
diametrically opposed to that which will lead to communism 
and abolition of the state. it is they who are the ridiculous 
ones, as ridiculous as anyone who, wishing to travel east, 
sets out in the direction of the setting sun. 


IV Anarchy and Communism 


There is a bad habit that we must react against. It is the 
habit that authoritarian communists have had for some time 
now, that of setting communism against anarchy, as if the 
two notions were necessarily contradictory; the habit of 
using these two words COMMUNISM and ANARCHY as if 
they were mutually incompatible and had opposite mean- 
ings. 

In Italy, where for something over forty years these 
words have been used together to form a single term in 
which one word complements the other, to form the most 
accurate description of the anarchist programme, this effort 
to disregard such an important historical tradition and, what 
is more, turn the meanings of the words upside down, is 
absurd and can only serve to create confusion in the realm of 
ideas and endless misunderstandings in the realm of 
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propaganda. 

There is no harm in recalling that it was, oddly enough, 
at a congress of the Italian Sections of the first workers’ 
International, meeting clandestinely near Florence in 1876, 
that, on a motion put forward by Errico Malatesta, it was 
affirmed that communism was the economic arrangement 
that could best make a society without government a 
possibility; and that anarchy (that is, the absence of all 
government), being the free and voluntary organisation of 
social relationships, was the best way to implement 
communism. One is effectively the guarantee for the other 
and vice versa. Hence the concrete formulation of ANAR- 
CHIST COMMUNISM as an ideal and as a movement of 
struggle. 

We have indicated elsewhere (8) how in 1877 the 
Arbeiter Zeitung of Berne published the statutes of a 
“German speaking Anarchist Communist Party’’; and how 
in 1880 the Congress of the Internationalist Federation of the 
Jura at Chaux-de-Fonds gave its approval to a memorandum 
from Carlo Cafiero on ‘‘Anarchy and Communism’’, in the 
same sense as before. In Italy at the time anarchists were 
more commonly known as socialists; but when they wanted 
to be specific they called themselves, as they have done ever 
since, even to this day, ANARCHIST COMMUNISTS. 

Later Pietro Gori used to say that socialism (commu- 
nism) would constitute the economic basis of a society 
transformed by a revolution such as we envisaged, while 
anarchy would be its political culmination. 

As specifications of the anarchist programme, these 
ideas have, as the saying used to go, acquired rights of 
citizenship in political language from the tume when the First 
International was in its death throes in Italy (1880-2).As a 
definition or formulation of anarchism, the term ANAR- 
CHIST COMMUNISM was incorporated into their political 
vocabulary even by other socialist writers who, when it came 
to their own programme for the organisation of society from 
the economic point of view, did not talk about communism, 
but rather about collectivism, and in effect, styled themsel- 
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ves COLLECTIVISTS. 

That was the position up to 1918; that is to say until the 
Russian bolsheviks, to set themselves apart from the 
patriotic or reformist social democrats, made up their minds 
to change their name, resurrecting that of ‘‘communist’’, 
which fitted the historical tradition of Marx and Engels’s 
famous Manifesto of 1847, and which up to 1880 was 
employed by German socialists in a purely authoritarian, 
social democratic sense. Little by little, nearly all the 
socialists owning allegiance to Moscow’s Third International 
have ended up styling themselves COMMUNISTS, disre- 
garding the perversion of the word’s meaning, the different 
usage of the word over the span of forty years in popular and 
proletarian parlance, and the changes in the stances of the 
parties after 1880 - thereby creating a real anachronism. 

But that’s the authoritarian communists and not us; 
there would not even have been any need for us to debate 
the matter had they taken the bother, when they changed 
what they called themselves, to set out clearly what change 
in ideas was reflected in this change in name. Sure, the 
socialists-now-become-communists have modified their plat- 
form as compared with the one laid down for Italy at the 
Genoa Congress of the Workers’ Party in 1892, and through 
the Socialist International at its London Congress in 1896. 
But the change in programme revolves wholly and 
exclusively about methods of struggle (espousal of violence, 
dismissal of parliamentarianism, dictatorship instead of 
democracy, and so on); and it does not refer to the ideal of 
social reconstruction, the only thing to which the terms 
communism and collectivism can refer. 

When it comes to their programme for social recon- 
struction, to the economic order of the future society, the 
socialists-communists have changed not at all; they just have 
not bothered. As a matter of fact, the term communism 
covers their old authoritarian, collectivist programme which 
still lingers on - having in the background, the far distant 
background, a vision of the disappearance of the state that is 
put before the masses on solemn occasions to distract their 
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attention from a new domination, one that the communist 
dictators would like to yoke them to in the not so distant 
future. 

All this is a source of misapprehension and confusion 
among the workers, who are told one thing in words that 
leads them to believe quite another. 

From ancient times, the term COMMUNISM has 
meant, not a method of struggle, much less a special method 
of reasoning, but a system for the complete radical 
reorganisation of society on the basis of common ownership 
of wealth, common enjoyment of the fruits of the common 
labour by the members of human society, without any of 


them being able to appropriate social capital to themselves | 


for their exclusive advantage to the exclusion or detriment of 
others. It is an ideal of the economic reorganisation of 


society, common to a number of schools of socialism. 


(anarchy included); and the marxists were by no means the 
first to formulate that ideal. 

Marx and Engels did write a programme for the 
German Communist Party in 1847, it is true, setting out its 
theoretical and tactical guidelines; but the Communist Party 
already existed before that. They drew their notion of 
communism from others and were by no means its creators. 

In that superb hothouse of ideas, the First International, 
the concept of communism was increasingly clarified; and it 
took on its special importance in confrontation with collecti- 
vism, which around 1880 was, by common agreement, 
incorporated into the political and social vocabulary of 
anarchists and socialists alike: ranging from Karl Marx to 
Carlo Cafiero and Benoit Malon to Gnocchi Viani. From that 
time forward, the word communism has always been taken 
to mean a system for the production and distribution of 
wealth in a socialist society, the practical guidelines for 
which were set down in the formula: FROM EACH 
ACCORDING TO HIS RESOURCES AND ABILITY - TO 
EACH ACCORDING TO HIS NEEDS. (9)The communism of 
anarchists, built on the political terrain of the negation of the 
state, was and is understood to have this meaning, to signify 
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precisely a practical system of socialist living after the 
revolution, in keeping with both the derivation of the word 
and the historical tradition. 

In contrast, what the neo-communists understand by 
‘“‘communism’’ is merely or mostly a set of methods of 
struggle and the theoretical criteria they stand by in 
discussion and propaganda. Some talk of violence or state 
terrorism which has to be imposed by the socialist regime; 
others want the word ‘‘communism’’ to signify the complex 
of theories that are known as marxism (class struggle, 
historical materialism, seizure of power, dictatorship of the 
proletariat, etc.); still others quite purely and simply a 
method of philosophical reasoning, like the dialectical 
approach. So some - harnessing together words that have no 
logical connection between them - call it critical communism 
while others opt for scientific communism. 

As we see it, they are all mistaken; for the ideas and 
tactics mentioned above can be shared and used by 
communists too, and be more or less made compatible with 
communism, but they are not in themselves communism, 
nor are they enough to set it apart, whereas they could very 
well be made compatible with other, quite different systems, 
even those contrary to communism. If we want to amuse 
ourselves with word games, we could say that there is quite 
a lot to the doctrines of authoritarian communists, but what 
is most strikingly absent is nothing other than communism. 

Let it be clearly understood that in no way do we dispute 
the right of authoritarian communists to adopt whatever title 
they see fit, whatever they like, and adopt a name that was 
our exclusive property for almost half a century and that we 
have no intention of giving up. It would be ridiculous to 
contest that right. But whenever the neo-communists come 
to discuss anarchy and hold discussions with anarchists 
there is a moral obligation on them not to pretend they know 
nothing of the past, and they have the basic duty not to 
appropriate that name to such a degree as to monopolise it, 
to such a degree that an incompatibility is created between 
the term communism and the term anarchy that is artificial 
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i to be devoid of all sense of political honesty. If one has to talk about contradiction in terms, it must 
| Everyone knows how our ideal, expressed in the word be not between the term communism and the term anarchy, 
anarchy, taken in the programmatic sense of a socialism which are so compatible that the one is not possible in the 
organised in a libertarian way, has always been known as absence of the other, but rather between communism and 
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i since the end of the First International, belonged to the possible. At least, it is so difficult to reconcile them, and so 
| communist school of socialism. Up until the outbreak of the demanding of the sacrifice of all human freedom and 
Russian Revolution in 1917 the two chief schools into which dignity, that one can surmise that it is impossible when 


| socialism was divided were, on the one hand, legalistic, today the spirit of revolt, autonomy and initiative is so 
statist collectivism, and, on the other, anarchist, revolution- 
ary communism. What number of polemics, between 1880 
and 1918, have we not engaged in with the marxist 
| socialists, today’s neo-communists, in support of the 
communist ideal as against their German-barrack-room 
collectivism! When they run out of arguments against our unshak- 
| And so, their ideal view of the reorganisation to come able reasoning, the Parthian shot authoritarian communists 
| has remained the same, and its authoritarian overtones have loose at us is to portray us as “‘enemies of the Russian Revo- 
even become more pronounced. The only difference between lution’’. 
the collectivism that we criticised in the past and the From our position of fighting against the dictatorial 
dictatorial communism of today is a tactical one and a slight conception of revolution - a position we share with our 
| | theoretical difference, and not the question of the immediate Russian comrades - to back up our arguments we cite the 
goal to be reached. True, this links up with the state baneful results of the dictatorial direction of revolutionary 
communism of the pre-1880 German socialists - the Russia, and hold up to the light the grave errors of the 
Volksstaat or people’s State - against which Bakunin government there; in this sense alone are we fighting 


widespread among the masses, hungering not only for bread 
but also for freedom. 


V The Russian Revolution and the Anarchists 


directed such vitriolic criticism; and likewise the government 
socialism of Louis Blanc, so brilliantly demolished by 
Proudhon. But the connection with the revolutionary statist 


against the Russian Revolution. 
This is more than a question of unfair accusations: it is 
at once a lie and a slander. If the cause of the Revolution is 


the cause of freedom and justice, in a PRACTICAL and not 
in any abstract sense, that is to say, if it is the cause of the 
proletariat and its emancipation from all political and 
economic servitude, all state or private exploitation and 
oppression; if the Revolution is the cause of social equality, 
then it is with justice that we can insist that the only ones 
still faithful today to the Russian Revolution, the revolution 
made by the working people of Russia, are the anarchists. 

We appreciate that, for some considerable period, in 


on the level of its particular economic viewpoint - that is, the 
organisation of production and the distribution of the 
products - of which Marx and Blanc had a rather broader, 
more general view than their latest heirs. 


| In contrast, the dichotomy is not between anarchy and a 
| more or less ‘‘scientific’” communism, but rather between 


|) AUTHORITARIAN OR STATE COMMUNISM, rushing 
headlong towards a despotic dictatorship, and ANARCHIST 
| 


| 
approach is only on the secondary level of politics, and not 
| 
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time of revolution, all that anyone - and especially 
revolutionaries - has a right to expect is thorns and very few 
roses. Let us have no illusions about that. But revolution 
ceases to be revolution when it is not and does not signify an 
improvement, however slight, for the broad masses, and 
fails to assure to the proletarians a greater wellbeing or at 
least, if they cannot clearly see that, once certain temporary 
difficulties can be surmounted, wellbeing will come about. It 
ceases to be revolution if, in practical terms, it does not 
mean an increase in freedom to think and act - in whatever 
ways do not restrict the freedom of others - for all those who 
were oppressed under the old regime. 

Such are the views and feelings that act as our guides in 
our propaganda and polemics. In no way are propaganda 
and polemic prompted by a spirit of sectarianism, much less 
by a spirit of competition or by personal interest; and we do 
not in the least engage in them as an exercise in criticism 
and doctrinairism. Rather we are aware of fulfilling a double 
obligation, of immediate political relevance. 

On the one hand, the study of the Russian Revolution, 
the shedding of light on the errors made by those in 
government, and the criticism of the bolshevik system that 
won the day are, as far as we are concerned, a duty imposed 
by political solidarity with our Russian comrades who, 
because they share our thinking and hold our point of view - 
which, we believe, are the thoughts and viewpoint most 
compatible with the interests of the revolution of the 
proletariat - are deprived of all liberty, persecuted, 
imprisoned, exiled, and, some of them, put to death by that 
government. On the other hand, we have a duty to show up 
the bolshevik error, so that if a similar crisis arose in the 
western countries the proletariat would take care not to send 
out along a road, to take a direction, that we now know from 
first-hand experience means the wrecking of the revolution. 

If that is what we think, if we are deeply convinced that 
that 1s the case - and our opponents cannot doubt it, for there 
are no other interests or strong feelings that could turn our 
mind away from such an undertaking - then it is our duty, as 
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anarchists and revolutionaries, to break our silence. But 
does all that mean that we are against the Russian 
Revolution? 

The Russian Revolution is the most earth-shaking event 
of our day. Brought on and made easier by an enormous 
cause, the world war, it has surpassed that world war in 
magnitude and importance. Had it managed, if it manages 
or should it manage in the future - as, in spite of everything, 
we still hope - to break the bonds of wage slavery that bind 
the working class, or should the advances made by earlier 
revolutions be expanded to include economic and social 
equality, freedom for all in fact as well as in theory, that is to 
say with the material possibility of enjoying it, then the 
Russian Revolution will surpass in historical importance 
even the French Revolution of 1789-93. 

If the world war failed to extinguish all hope of 
resurrection by the oppressed people of the world, if despite 
it men are not to be set back centuries to the animal 
existence of their ancestors, but only a little way, it is beyond 
dispute that we owe it to the Russian Revolution. It is the 
Russian Revolution that has raised the moral and ideal 
values of humanity and which has impelled our aspirations 
and the collective spirit of all peoples forwards towards a 
higher humanity. 

In that sad dawn of 1917, while the whole world seemed 
to be rushing headlong into horror, death, falsehood, hatred 
and blackest obscurity, the Russian Revolution suddenly 
flooded those of us who were suffering from that endless 
tragedy with the searching light of truth and brotherhood, 
and the warmth of life and love began to flow again along 
withered veins to the parched hearts of the workers’ 
international. For as long as that memory persists, all the 
peoples of the earth will be obliged to the Russian people for 
an effort that, not only in Russia and Europe but in the most 
distant corners of the globe inhabited by men, succeeded in 
lifting the hopes of the oppressed. 

We absolutely do not conceal the cost of the Russian 
people’s feat in terms of fatigue, heroism, sacrifice and 
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martyrdom. 

We anarchists have not followed the progress of the 
revolution with mental reservations or in a spirit of 
sectarianism. We never talked this way, in public or in 
private: up till now, but no more. So long as the revolution 
was moving forward we did not concern ourselves with 
whichever party it was that won the most fame. Then no one, 
or practically no one, spoke of the Russian anarchists. We 
knew - and later news proved we were right - that they must 
be in the forefront of the battle, unknown but nonetheless 
important factors in the revolution. And for us that' was 
enough. 

We have no partisan interests, nor have we any need to 
exploit our fallen to secure privileges for the future; and for 
that reason our silence on the work of our comrades did not 
dampen our joy. And, between the months of March and 
November, before they seized power (and even for a few 
months after they had, until bitter experience confirmed 
what our doctrine had given us an inkling of in advance) the 
bolsheviks seemed to be the most energetic foes of the old 
oppressors, of the war policy, of all truck with the 
bourgeoisie; and fought against democratic radicalism with 
its roots in capitalism and, along with it, against the social 
patriots, reformists, right socialist revolutionaries and 
mensheviks; and later, when after a little hesitation they 
co-operated to scatter to the winds the equivocation of the 
constituent Assembly, the anarchists, without any sense- 
less rivalry, stood at their side. 

They stood at their side ideally, spiritually, outside 
Russia and, more practically, in the sphere of propaganda 


and political activity against the slander and calumnies of 


the bourgeoisie. And, even more practically, they stood 
there still (and that even after they had begun to oppose at 
the polemical level), against the bourgeois governments 
when, so far as was possible, an effort was made to use 
direct action to prevent the infamous blockade of Russia and 
to stop the supply of war materials to her enemies. Every 
time the interests of the revolution and the Russian people 
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seemed to be at stake, the anarchists held their ground, even 
when they knew that they could indirectly be giving help to 
their opponents. | 

The same thing, on a much larger scale, with a greater 
expenditure of energies and more sacrifices in ruthless 
armed struggle, happened inside Russia where our 
comrades have been fighting for the revolution against 
tsarism since before 1917, with dogged opposition to the war 
and after that with weapons in hand in March; then later 
against bourgeois democracy and social reformism in July 
and October; fighting at last on all fronts, giving up their 
lives in the fight against Yudenich, Denikin and Wrangel, 
against the Germans in Riga, the English in Archangel, the 


French in Odessa and the Japanese in Siberia. Many of them 


(and this is not the place to see if or to what extent they were 
mistaken in so doing) have collaborated with the bolsheviks 
in internal civil or military organisation, wherever they 
could, with least conflict with their own conscience, to the 
advantage of the revolution. And if today Russian anarchists 
are among the opposition inside Russia and fight against 
bolshevik policy and the bolshevik government, all they are 
doing is pressing on - a heroic few - with the struggle for 
revolution begun in March 1917. 

Not only is today’s government not the Russian 
Revolution, but it has become its very negation. On the other 
hand, that was inevitable by virtue of the fact that it is a 
government. Not only does fighting the Russian govern- 
ment, at the level of polemic, with revolutionary arguments - 
that have nothing in common with the arguments of the 
revolution’s enemies - not only does this not make one a foe 
of the revolution, but it defends it, clarifies it and frees it of 
the stains which the bulk of the public sees in it - stains that 
are not of it, but come from the government party, the new 
ruling caste that is growing, parasite-like on its trunk, to the 
detriment of the great bulk of the proletariat. 

This in no way prevents us from understanding ‘the 
grandiosity of the Russian Revolution, and appreciating the 
renewal it has meant for a good half of Europe. The only 
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thing we oppose is the claim of a single party to monopolise 
the credit and the benefits of such an enormous event, which 
they certainly did have a hand in, but in a proportion one 
might reasonably expect from their numbers and organisa- 
tion. The Russian Revolution was not the work of a party - it 
was the work of a whole people: and the people is the real 
leading actor of the real Russian Revolution. The grandeur 
of the Revolution comes not in the form of government 
ordinances, laws and military feats, but in the form of the 
profound change wrought in the moral and material life of 
the population. 

That change ts irrefutable. Tsarism in Russia has died, 
and with it a whole endless series of monstrosities. The old 
noble and bourgeois ruling class is destroyed and along with 
it many things, from the roots up, especially a lot of 
prejudices the removal of which was once thought impos- 
sible. Should Russia, as appears to be the case, be 
unfortunate enough to see a new ruling class formed there, 
then the demolition of the old annihilated one leads to the 
expectation that the rule of the new power will in its turn be 
overthrown without difficulty. The original libertarian idea 
behind the ‘‘Soviets’’ did not win the souls of Russians over 
in vain, even if the bolsheviks have maimed it and turned it 
into a cog in the bureaucracy of the dictatorship; inside that 
idea lies the seed of the new revolution which will be the only 
one that acts out real communism, communism with 
freedom. 

No government can lay claim of the moral renewal of 
Russia in the wake of revolution, nor can it destroy it; and 
that renewal is the merit of the popular revolution alone, not 
of a political party. ‘‘And of course, in spite of everything (a 
comrade wrote to me who had just returned from Russia, 
after some criticisms of the bolshevik maladministration), 
the impression that the life of the Russian people makes all 
in all is so grand that everything here in capitalist Europe 
seems a wretched, stupid ‘petit bourgeois’ imitation. No 
vulgarity there; one never hears those vulgar songs sung by 
drunks; there the offputting atmosphere of Sundays and 
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‘those places where people amuse themselves in western 


countries does not exist. Amid sacrifice and unspeakable 
suffering, the people really do live a better, more intense 


moral life.’’ 
In real terms the Russian Revolution lives on in the 


Russian people. That is the revolution we love, that we 
celebrate with enthusiasm and with a heart filled with hope. 
But, as we never tire of repeating, the revolution and the 
Russian people are not the government which, in the eyes of 
superficial folk, represents them abroad. A friend of mine, 
returning from Russia in 1920 burning with enthusiasm, 
when I warned him that the soviets there were a humiliating 
sort of subordination and that government agents even 
manipulated their elections ‘‘fascistically’’, replied some- 
what rashly: ‘‘But if the majority of the proletarians were 
really able to elect the soviets of their choice, the bolshevik 
government would not remain in government another 
week!’’ 

If that is so, then when we criticise - not persons, not 
individuals, whom we have often defended against slander- 
ers in the kept press of capitalism - when we, prompted by 
our constant concern not to fall into the mistaken, 
exaggerated form of criticism, attack the ruling party in 
Russia and those of its supporters anxious to follow in its 
footsteps in Italy - because we see that its methods are 
harmful to the revolution and bring about a real counter-rev- 
olution - how can anyone say that ‘‘are we taking up a stand 
against the Russian Revolution’’? 

The proletariat, which knows and heeds us, knows that 
this is an evil, ridiculous assertion, as evil and ridiculous as 
the way the hacks of the bourgeoisie try to pass off as insults 
and charges against the whole Italian people the justly 
harsh criticisms - which we support - that foreign 
revolutionaries level at the government and the ruling class 
of Italy. 


(1) Itis believed that Bukharin here refers to more than 
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(2 


— 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


just Russiananarchismand Russian anarchists. In his 
pamphlet he makes no distinction and speaks in a 
global sense. On the other hand, Russian anarchists 
have the same ideas and programmes as anarchists in 
other countries. 


See The ABC of Communism by Bukharin and Preob- 
razhensky, Editorial Avanti!, Milan, p. 85. 


See Marx: The Alliance of Socialist Democracy and 
the International Working Men's Association in 
Works of Marx, Engels and Lasalle edited by Avanti!, 
Milan, vol. 2. (English translation from Marx-Engels- 
Lenin, Anarchism and Anarcho-Syndicalism, Progress 


Publishers, Moscow, 1972, p. 110. (note by English 
editor) 


These and other statements, printed in quotation 
marks or in heavy type, are literal quotes from 
Bukharin’s pamphlet. On the other hand, the same 
things are reproduced in the above mentioned ABC of 
Communism and elsewhere in The Programme of the 
Communists published by Avanti! in 1920. 


In Bukharin and Preobrazhensky’s ABC of Commu- 
nism they go even further: ‘“Two or three generations 
of persons will have to grow up under the new 
conditions before the need will pass for laws and 
punishments and for the use of repression by the 
workers’ state.’’ 


We repeat that communist objections to anarchism, 
which we reprint in quotations or in heavier type, are 
genuinely from N. Bukharin. 


Bukharin is likewise critical of the antedeluvian idea of 
repartition of wealth, even should it be into equal 
shares. He is quite right, of course; but to include that 
in a general critique of anarchism is a real anachron- 
ism. One can find all that Bukharin says in this 
connection in any of the propaganda booklets or 
papers the anarchists have been publishing for the 
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last forty years. 


See Luigi Fabbri: Dictatorship and Revolution (in 
Italian) p. 140 


In contrast, the collectivists’ formula was ‘‘to each the 
fruits of his labour’’ or even ‘‘to each according to his 
work’’. Needless to say, these formulae must be taken 
in their approximate meaning, as a general guideline, 
and absolutely not as dogma, as however they were 
employed at one time. : 
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RUDOLF ROCKER 
Anarchism and Sovietism 


ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND MEANS 


Anarchism is a definite intellectual current in the life of 
our time, whose adherents advocate the abolition of 
economic monopolies and of all political and social coercive 
institutions within society. In place of the present capitalist 
economic order anarchists would have a free association of 
all productive forces based upon co-operative labour, which 
would have as its sole purpose the satisfying of the 
necessary requirements of every member of society, and 
would no longer have in view the special interest of 
privileged minorities within the social union. In place of the 
present state organisations with their lifeless machinery of 
political and bureaucratic institutions, anarchists desire a 
federation of free communities which shall be bound to one 
another by their common economic and social interests and 
shall arrange their affairs by mutual agreement and free 
contract. 

Anyone who studies at all profoundly the economic and 
political development of the present social system will easily 
recognise that these objectives do not spring from the 
utopian ideas of a few imaginative innovators, but that they 
are the logical outcome of a thorough examination of the 
present day social maladjustments, which with every phase 
of the existing social conditions manifest themselves more 
plainly and more unwholesomely. Modern monopoly 
capitalism and the totalitarian state are merely the last terms 
in a development which could culminate in no other results. 

The portentous development of our present economic 
system, leading to a mighty accumulation of social wealth in 
the hands of privileged minorities and to a continuous 
impoverishment of the great masses of the people, prepared 
the way for the present political and social reaction. 
befriending it in every way. It sacrificed the general 
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interests of human society to the private interests of 
individuals, and thus systematically undermined the rela- 
tionship between man and man. People forgot that industry 
is not an end in itself, but should be only a means to ensure 
to man his material subsistence and to make accessible to 
him the blessings of a higher intellectual culture. Where 
industry is everything and man is nothing begins the realm 
of a ruthless economic despotism whose workings are no less 
disasterous than those of any political despotism. The two 
mutually augment each other and they are fed from the same 
source. 
The economic dictatorship of the monopolies and the 
political dictatorship of the totalitarian state are the twin 
outgrowths of the same social objectives, and the directors of 
both have the presumption to try to reduce all the countless 
expressions of social life to the dehumanised tempo of the 
machine and to tune everything organic to the lifeless 
rhythm of the political apparatus. Our modern social system 
has split the social organism in every country into hostile 
classes internally, and externally it has broken the common 
cultural circle up into hostile nations in such a way that both 
classes and nations confront one another in open antagonism 
and their ceaseless warfare keeps the social life of the 
community in continuous convulsions. The late world war 
and its terrible after effects, which are themselves only the 
results of the present struggles for economic and political 
power, and the constant dread of new wars, which today 
dominates all peoples, are only the logical consequences of 
this unendurable condition, which will inevitably lead us to a 
universal catastrophe, if social development does not take a 
new course soon enough. The mere fact that most states 
today are obliged to spend from fifty to sixty per cent of their 
annual income for so-called national defence and the 
liquidation of old war debts is proof of the untenability of the 
present status, and should make clear to everybody that the 
alleged protection which the state affords the individual is 
rather dubious and dearly bought. 
The ever-growing power of a soulless political bureau- 
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cracy which supervises and safeguards the life of man from 
the cradle to the grave is putting ever greater obstacles in 
the way of the solidaric co-operation of human beings and 
crushing out every possibility of new development. A system 
which in every act of its life sacrifices the welfare of large 
sections of the people, yes, of whole nations, to the selfish 
lust for power and the economic interests of small minorities 
must of necessity dissolve all social ties and lead to a 
constant war of each against all. This system has merely 
paved the way for the grave intellectual and social reaction 
today known as fascism, which far surpasses the obsession 
for power of the absolute monarchies of past centuries in 
seeking to bring every facet of human activity under the 
control of the state. Just as theology leads religions to claim 
that God is everything and man is nothing, this modern, 
political theocracy claims that the state is everything and the 
subject nothing. And just as behind the “will of God’’ there 
always lay the hidden will of privileged minorities, so today 
there lies behind the ‘‘will of the state’’ only the selfish 
interests of those who feel called upon to interpret this will in 
their own sense and to force it on the people. | 
Anarchist ideas are present in every period of known 
history, however much it may still be virgin soil yet to be 
turned. We find them in the Chinese Lao-tse (The Course 
and the Right Way), and in the later Greek philosophers, the 
hedonists and cynics and other advocates of so-called 
“natural right’, and, particularly, in Zeno, the founder of 
the stoic school and opposer of Plato. They found expression 
in the teachings of the gnostic Carpocrates of Alexandria, 
and had an unmistakable influence on certain Christian sects 
of the Middle Ages in France, Germany, Holland and 
England, all of which fell victim to the most savage 
persecutions. In the history of the Bohemian reformation 
they found a powerful champion in Peter Chelcicky who in 
his work The Net of Faith passed the same judgment on the 
church and the state as Tolstoy did later. Among the great 
humanists there was Rabelais, who in his description of the 
happy Abbey of Theleme in Gargantua, presented a picture 
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of life freed from all authoritarian restraint. Of other pioneers 
of libertarian thinking we will mention here only La Boetie, 
Sylvain Marechal, and, above all, Diderot, in whose 
voluminous writings one finds thickly strewn the utterances 
of a really great mind which had rid itself of every 
authoritarian prejudice. 

Meanwhile, it was reserved for more recent history to 
give a clear form to the anarchist conception of life and to 
connect it with the immediate process of social evolution. 
This was done for the first time by William Godwin (1756 - 
1836) in his splendidly conceived work, An Enquiry 
Concerning Political Justice and Its Influence Upon General 
Virtue and Happiness (London, 1793). 

Godwin’s work was, we might say, the ripened fruit of 
that long evolution of the concepts of political and social 
radicalism in England which proceeds from George Buch- 
anan through Richard Hooker, Gerard Winstanley, Algernon 
Sidney, John Locke, Robert Wallace and John Belless to 
Jeremy Bentham, Joseph Priestley, Richard Price and Tom 
Paine. 

Godwin recognised very clearly that the cause of social 
evils is to be sought, not in the form of state, but in its very 
existence. And just as the state offers us a complete 
caricature of genuine society, so it turns the beings under its 
constant vigilance into mere caricatures of themselves, 
obliging them to repress their natural impulses. Only thus 
can it mould human beings into the established pattern of 
good subjects. The normal man, whose natural development 
had not been interfered with, would mould his environment 
as his personality advised him, in accordance with his 
innermost feelings of peace and liberty. 

But Godwin also recognised that human beings can only 
live together naturally and freely when the proper economic 
conditions for this are created, and the individual is no 
longer subject to exploitation by others, a provision which 
the representatives of almost every school of political 
radicalism were incapable of making. Hence they were 
compelled to make ever greater concessions to the state 
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which they had wished to restrict to a minimum. Godwin’s 
idea of a stateless society assumed the social ownership of 
the land and the instruments of labour and the carrying on of 
economic life by free co-operatives of producers. In this 
regard we might say that he was the founder of that 
communist anarchism which later became a reality. 

Godwin’s work had a strong effect on the most 
advanced circles of the British proletariat and the most 
enlightened sections of the liberal intelligentsia. And, what 
is more, he contributed to the young socialist movement in 
England, which found its maturest exponents in Robert 
Owen, John Gray and William Thompson, that unmistakably 
libertarian character which it had for a long time and which it 
never assumed in Germany and in many other countries. 

But a far greater influence in the elaboration of 
anarchist theory was that of Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809- 
1865), one of the most intellectually gifted and many 
talented writers which modern socialism has to offer. 
Proudhon was completely rooted in the social and intellec- 
tual life of his period, and this it was that led him to ask the 
questions which were to occupy his attention. Therefore one 
ought not to judge him, as many of his followers have done, 
by his particular practical proposals, which were born of the 
needs of the hour. Of all the socialist thinkers of his time he 
understood most fully the cause of social maladjustment and 
at the same time had the greatest breadth of vision. He was 
the declared opponent of all artificial social systems and saw 
in social evolution the eternal urge to new and higher forms 
of intellectual and social life, and he persisted in his 
conviction that this evolution cannot be subjected to any 
definite abstract formula. 

Proudhon opposed the influence of the Jacobin tradi- 
tion, which dominated the thinking of the French democrats 
and most of the socialists of that period, with the same 
determination as the interference of the central state and 
economic monopoly in the natural progress of social 
advance. To him, ridding society of these two cancerous 
growths was the great task of the nineteenth century 
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revolution. Proudhon was not a communist. He condemned 
property as the privilege of exploitation, but he recognised 
the ownership of the instruments of labour for all, made 
effective by industrial groups bound to one another by free 
contract, so long as this right was not used to serve the 
exploitation of others and for as long as each individual is 
guaranteed the entire product of his individual labour. This 
association, based on reciprocity - mutuality - guarantees 
each individual the enjoyment of equal rights in return for 
equal services. The average working time required for the 
completion of any product becomes the measure of its value 
and is the basis of mutual exchange by labour notes. In that 
way, capital is deprived of its usurial power and is 
completely bound up with the performance of work. Being 
made available for all it ceases to be an instrument for 
exploitation. 

Such a form of economy makes any political coercive 
apparatus superfluous. Society becomes a league of free 
communities which arrange their affairs according to need, 
by themselves or in association with others, and where 
man’s freedom is the equal freedom of others, not its 
limitation, but its security and confirmation. ‘‘The freer, the 
more independent and the more enterprising the individual 
is in a society, the better it is for that society.’’ This 
organisation of federalism in which Proudhon saw the 
immediate future of mankind, sets no definite limits on the 
possibilities of further development and offers the widest 
Scope to every individual and to every social activity. Taking 
federation as his starting point, Proudhon combated likewise 
the aspirations to political unity of the then nascent 
nationalism which found such strong advocates in Massini, 
Garibaldi, Lelewel and others. In this respect also his was a 
much clearer view than that of most of his comtemporaries. 
Proudhon exerted a strong influence over the development 
of socialism, an influence which made itself felt particularly 
in the latin countries. Although to so-called individualist 
anarchism which had such worthy champions in the United 
States as Josiah Warren, Stephen Pearl Andrews, William 
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B. Greene, Lysander Spooner, Francis D. Tandy and, most 
especially, Benjamin R. Tucker followed the same general 
lines, none of its representatives approached Proudhon’s 
breadth of vision. 

Anarchism had a unique expression in his book Der 
Einzige und sein Eigentum [The Ego and His Own] 
(published 1844 though dated 1845 - English editor) by Max 
Stirner (Johann Kaspar Schmidt: 1806-1856), a book which, 
it is true, very soon fell into oblivion and had no influence on 
the development of the anarchist movement as such, but was 
unexpectedly rehabilitated some fifty years later. Stirner’s is 
predominantly a philosophical work which traces man’s 
dependence on so-called higher powers through all its 
devious ways, and is not timid about drawing conclusions 
from the knowledge gained by the survey. It is the book of a 
conscious and deliberate insurgent, which reveals no 
reverence for any authority, however exalted, and therefore 
appeals powerfully to independent thinking. 

Anarchism found a virile champion of vigorous revolu- 
tionary energy in Michael A. Bakunin (1814-76), who based 
his ideas on the teachings of Proudhon but expanded them 
on the economic side when, along with the left, collectivist 
wing of the First International he came out in support of the 
collective ownership of the land and all the means of 
production, limiting private property to the product of 
individual labour. Bakunin was also an opponent of 
communism which in his time also had an authoritarian 
character, like the overtones bolshevism has assumed today. 
In one of four speeches at the Congress of the ‘‘League for 
Peace and Freedom” in Berne (1868) he spoke in these 
terms: 

“I am not a communist because communism unites all 
the forces of society in the state and becomes absorbed in it; 
because it inevitably leads to the concentration of all 
property in the hands of the state, while I seek the complete 
elimination of the principles of authority and tutelage of the 
state, which under the pretense of making men moral and 
civilising them, has up to now always enslaved, oppressed, 
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exploited and ruined them.” 

Bakunin was a staunch revolutionary, and did not 
believe in an amicable settlement of class conflict. He saw 
that the ruling classes blindly and stubbornly opposed even 
the mildest social reform and this being so saw the only 
salvation in an internationalised social revolution which 
would abolish all the ecclesiastical, political, military and 
bureaucratic institutions of the existing system of society 
and replace them with a federation of free associations of 
workers which would provide the necessities of everyday 
life. And since he, like so many of his contemporaries, 
believed in the close proximity of the revolution he devoted 
his huge energy to bringing together the greatest possible 
number of genuinely revolutionary and libertarian elements 
inside and outside the International, to safeguard the 
revolution against any dictatorship, or any return to old 
social conditions. In this way he came to be, in a very special 
sense, the modern creator of the anarchist movement. 

Anarchism found a valuable exponent in Peter Kropot- 
kin, who set himself the task of developing the sociological 
notions of anarchism in the light of the advances made by 
natural sciences. With his ingenious book Mutual Aid: A 
Factor of Evolution he sided with the opponents of ‘‘social 
darwinism’’. the advocates of which were trying to show that 
a struggle for existence would continue, by raising the 
theory of the struggle of the stronger against the weak to the 
Status of an iron law governing all natural processes, even 
those to which man is subject. In reality, this concept was 
heavily influenced by the malthusian doctrine that what we 
may call the permit to life did not extend to all creatures and, 
consequently, the needy will just have to resign themselves 
to accept facts as they are. 

Kropotkin showed that this conception of nature as a 
field of unrestricted warfare is a caricature of real life and 
that alongside the brutal struggle for existence which is 
fought out with tooth and claw there exists in nature another 
principle which shows itself in the weaker species coming 
together in social groups, keeping the species alive thanks to 
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evolving the instincts of sociability and mutual aid. 

In this same sense man is not the creator of society but 
society the creator of man, who received as an inheritance 
from the species which preceded him the social instinct 
which was the only thing which enabled him to survive in his 
environment against the physical superiority of other 
species, and to make sure of an undreamed-of height of 
development. This second interpretation of the struggle for 
existence is. without a doubt, superior to the first one, as is 
proven by the rapid regression of species lacking a social 
life, relying solely upon physical prowess. This view, which 
is coming to be more and more widely acceptable in the 
natural and social research, opened up wholly new vistas to 
speculations about human evolution. 

The fact is that even under the worst despotism the bulk 
of man’s personal relations with his fellows are organised by 
means of free agreement and solidaric co-operation, without 
which life in society would be unthinkable. Were this not the 
case, not even the most violent coercive measures by the 
state would be capable of keeping society running smoothly 
for a single day. However, these natural forms of human 
behaviour, arising out of the innermost depths of human 
nature, are today constantly interfered with and disrupted 
by the effects of economic exploitation and governmental 
supervision, representing the brutal form of the struggle for 
existence in human society which man must overcome 
through the other form of gregarious living in mutual gain and 
free co-operation. The consciousness of personal responsi- 
bility and that other inestimable gift which has come down to 
man by inheritance from his distant past, the capacity for 
sympathy with others, the origin of all social ethics and all 
social ideas of justice, develop best in a climate of freedom. 

Like Bakunin, Kropotkin too was a revolutionary. But 
he, like Elisee Reclus and so many others, saw in subversion 
a special phase in the revolutionary process, which appears 
when new social aspirations are so repressed in their natural 
development by authority that the old cocoon must be 
sloughed off by violence if they are able to operate as 
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fresh factors in human life. In contrast to Proudhon and 
Bakunin, Kropotkin advocated common ownership, not only 
of the means of production but also of the products of labour, 
as it was his opinion that given the present state of 
technology it is not possible to reach an exact valuation of 
the work done by the individual, but that, on the other hand, 
by means of a rational direction of our modern methods of 
work it will be possible to assure comparative abundance to 
every human being. Anarchist communism, which before 
Kropotkin had been advocated with vehemence by Joseph 
Dejacque, Elisee Reclus, Carlo Cafiero and others, and 
which is advocated by the vast majority of anarchists today, 
found in him its most brilliant exponent. 

Mention ought also to be made of LeoTolstoy who, from 
primitive Christianity and on the basis of the ethic principles 
laid down by the gospels, eventually came to envisage a 
society without government institutions. 

(For further information of the teachings and history of 
anarchism I would refer the reader to the works of Max 
Nettlau.) 

Common to all anarchists is the desire to free society of 
the coercive institutions which stand in the way of the 
development of a free humanity. In this sense mutualism, 
collectivism , and communism are not to be seen as closed 
systems which permit no further development but merely as 
economic assumptions as to the means of safeguarding a 
free society. In the society of the future there will probably 
coexist a number of different forms of economic co-opera- 
tion, since all social progress is inseparable from this free 
experimentation and practical testing for which in a society 
of free communities there will be suitable opportunities. The 
same goes for the different methods of anarchism. Many 
anarchists today are convinced that social transformation of 
human organisation will not be realisable without violent 
revolutionary upheaval. 

How violent these convulsions turn out to be depends, 
naturally, on the strength of resistance which the ruling 
classes are able to put up against the realisation of the new 
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ideas. The wider the circles which are inspired with the idea 
of a reorganisation of society in the spirit of freedom and 
socialism then the easier will be the delivery of the next 
social revolution. 
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THE SOVIET SYSTEM OR THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
PROLETARIAT 


Perhaps the reader thinks he has found a flaw in the 
above title and that the soviet system and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat are one and the same thing? No. They are two 
radically different ideas which, far from being mutually 
complementary, are mutually opposed. Only an unhealthy 
party logic could accept a fusion when what really exists is 
an irreconcilable opposition. 

The idea of ‘‘soviets’’ is a well defined expression of 
what we take to be social revolution, being an element 
belonging entirely to the constructive side of socialism. The 
origin of the notion of dictatorship is wholly bourgeois and, 
as such, has nothing to do with socialism. It is possible to 
harness the two terms together artificially, if it is so desired, 
but all one would get would be a very poor caricature of the 
original idea of soviets, amounting, as such, to a subversion 
of the basic notion of socialism. 

The idea of soviets is not a new one, nor is it one thrown 
up, as is frequently believed, by the Russian Revolution. It 
arose in the most advanced wing of the European labour 
movement at a time when the working class emerged from 
the chrysalis of bourgeois radicalism to become indepen- 
dent. That was in the days when the International 
Workingmen’s Association achieved its grandiose plan to 
gather together workers from various countries into a single 
huge union, so as to open up to them a direct route towards 
their real emancipation. Although the International has been 
thought of as a broad based organisation composed of 
professional bodies, its statutes were drafted in such a way 
as to allow all the socialist tendencies of the day to join with 
the sole proviso that they agree with the ultimate objective of 
the organisation: the complete emancipation of the workers. 

Naturally enough, at the time of its foundation, the 
ideas of this great Association were far from being as clearly 
defined as they were at the Geneva Congress in 1866 or the 
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Lausanne in 1867. The more experienced the International 
became, the more it matured and spread throughout the 
world as a fighting organisation, the clearer and more 
objective the thinking of its adepts appeared. The practical 
activity arising out of the day to day battle between capital 
and labour led, of itself, to a deeper understanding of basic 
principles. | 

After the Brussels congress of 1868 the International 
had come out in favour of collective ownership of the soil, the 
subsoil and the instruments of labour, and the groundwork 
had been laid down for the further development of the 
International. 

At the Basel congress of 1869 the internal evolution of 
the great workers’ association reached its zenith. Apart from 
the issue of the soil and subsoil, freshly considered by the 
congress, the chief issue was how workers’ unions were to 
be set up, run and used. A report on this issue, presented by 
the Belgian Hins and his friends, excited a lively interest at 
the congress. On this occasion, for the first time, the tasks 
which the workers’ unions were to tackle as well as the 
importance of those unions was set out in an utterly 
unmistakable way, reminiscent, to a degree, of the thinking 
of Robert Owen. Thus it was announced at Basel in clear and 
unmistakable terms that the trades union, the local 
federation was more than a merely trades, ordinary and 
temporary body whose only reason to exist was capitalist 
society, and which was fated to disappear when it did. 
According to what Hins set out, the state socialist view that 
the workers’ unions ought to confine their activities to 
improving the living conditions of the workers in terms of 
wages, no more and no less, was radically amended. 

The report by Hins and his friends shows how the 
workers’ organisations for the economic struggle can be 
regarded as cells of the socialist society of the future, and 
that the International’s task is to educate these local 
organisations to equip them to carry out their historic 
mission. Indeed, the congress did adopt the Belgian view; 
but we know today that many delegates, especially those 
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from the German labour organisations, never had any wish 
to put the resolution into practice within the bound of their 
influence. 

After the Basel congress, and especially after the war of 
1870, which thrust the European social movement along 
quite a different route, it became obvious that there were 
two tendencies inside the International, tendencies so 
irreconcilably opposed to one another that this opposition 
went as far as a split. Later an attempt was made to reduce 
their disagreements to the level of a personal squabble 
between Michael Bakunin and Karl Marx, the latter with his 
General Council in London. There could not be a more 
mistaken, groundless account than this one, which is based 
on utter ignorance of the facts. Of course, personal 
considerations did have a role to play in these clashes, as 
they usually do in such situations. In any event, it was Marx 
and Engels who resorted to every conceivable impropriety in 
their attacks on Bakunin. As a matter of fact, Karl Marx’s 
biographer, the author Franz Mehring, was unable to keep 
silent on this fact, since, basically, it was not a question of 
vain silly squabbling, but of a clash between two ideological 
outlooks which did and do have a certain natural importance. 

In the Latin countries, where the International found its 
principal support, the workers were active through their 
organisations of economic struggle. To their eyes, the state 
was the political agent and defender of the possessing 
classes, and, this being the case, the seizure of political 
power was not to be pursued in any guise for it was nothing 
other than a prelude to a new tyranny and a survival of 
exploitation. For that reason, they avoided imitating the 
bourgeoisie by setting up yet another political party that 
would spawn a new ruling class captained by professional 
politicians. Their objective was to get control of machines, 
industry, the soil and the subsoil; and they foresaw correctly 
that this approach divided them radically from the Jacobin 
politicians of the bourgeoisie who sacrificed everything for 
the sake of political power. The Latin internationalists 
realised that monopoly of ownership had to go, as well as 
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monopoly of power; that the whole life of the society to come 
had to be founded upon wholly new bases. Taking as their 
starting point the fact that ‘‘man’s domination over his - 
fellow man’’ was a thing of the past, these comrades tried to 
get to grips with the idea of ‘‘the administration of things’. 
They replaced the politics of parties inside the state with the 
economic politics of labour. Furthermore, they realised that 
the reorganisation of society in a socialist sense had to be 
undertaken inside industry itself, this being the root idea 
behind the notion of the councils (or soviets). 

In an extremely clear and precise way, the congresses of 
the spanish Regional Federation went more deeply into 
these ideas of the anti-authoritarian wing of the Internation- 
al, and developed them. That is where the terms ‘‘juntas’’ 
and ‘‘workers’ councils’ (meaning the same thing as 
soviets) came from. 

The libertarian socialists of the First International 
realised full well that socialism cannot be decreed by a 
government, but has to grow, organically, from the bottom 
up. They understood, also, that it was for the workers alone 
to undertake the organisation of labour and production and, 
similarly, distribution for equal consumption. This was the 
overriding idea which they have opposed to the state 
socialism of parliamentary politicians. 

As the years have passed, and even today, the labour 
movements of these Latin countries have undergone savage 
persecutions. This bloody policy can be traced back to the 
repression of the Paris Commune in 1871. Later, reactionary 
excesses of that sort spread to Spain and Italy. As a result, 
the idea of ‘‘councils’’ has receded into the background, 
since all open propaganda was suppressed and in the 
clandestine movements the workers’ organisation had to set 
up militants were constrained to deploy all their energies, all 
their resources, to fighting the reaction and defending its 
victims. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SYNDICALISM AND THE IDEA OF 
COUNCILS 


The development of revolutionary syndicalism has 
unearthed this idea and breathed new life into it. During the 
most active period of French revolutionary syndicalism - 
between 1900 and 1907 - the councils idea was pursued in its 
most comprehensive, well defined form. 

A glance at the writings of Pouget, Friffuelhes, 
Monatte, Yvetot and some others, especially Pelloutier, is 
enough to persuade one that neither in Russia nor anywhere 
_ else has an iota been added to what the propagandists of 
revolutionary syndicalism formulated fifteen or twenty years 
before the Russian events of 1917. 

Throughout those years the socialist workers’ parties 
rejected the idea of councils out of hand. Most of those who 
today are advocates (2) of the idea of soviets (especially in 
Germany) scorned it yesterday as some ‘‘new utopia’. 
Lenin, no less, stated to the president of the St. Petersburg 
delegates’ council in 1905 that the councils system was an 
outmoded institution with which the party had nothing in 
common. 

And so this notion of councils, the credit for which is 
due to the revolutionary syndicalists, marks the most 
important point and constitutes the keystone of the 
international labour movement, thanks to which we shall be 
permitted to add that the councils system is the only 
institution likely to lead to socialism becoming a reality, 
since any other path will be a mistaken one. ‘“‘Utopia’’ has 
won over sciencificism’’. 

Equally, it is beyond question that the council idea 
arises naturally out of a libertarian socialist vision which has 
so taken root in a large part of the international labour 
movement, as opposed to the state idea with its wake of 
bourgeois ideological traditions. 
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THE ‘‘DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT’, 
AN INHERITANCE FROM THE BOURGEOISIE 


That is all that can be said of dictatorship, since it is not 
a product of socialist thinking. Dictatorship is no child of the 
labour movement, but a regrettable inheritance from the 
bourgeoisie, passed into the proletarian camp to guarantee 
its ‘‘happiness’’. Dictatorship is closely linked with the lust 
for political power, which is likewise bourgeois in its origin. 

Dictatorship is one of the forms which the state, ever 
greedy for power, is apt to assume. It is the state on a war 
footing. Like other advocates of state idea, the supporters of 
dictatorship would - provisionally (?) - impose their will upon 
the people. This concept alone is an impediment to social 
revolution, the very life’s blood of which is precisely the 
constructive participation and direct initiative of the masses. 

Dictatorship is the denial, the destruction of the organic 
being, of the natural form of organisation, which is from the 
bottom upwards. Some claim that the people are not yet 
sufficiently mature to take charge of their own destiny. So 
there has to be a ruler over the masses, tutelage by an 
‘‘expert’’ minority. The supporters of dictatorship could 
have the best intentions in the world, but the logic of Power 
will oblige them always to take the path of the most extreme 
despotism. 

Our state socialists adopted the notion of dictatorship 
from that pre-bourgeois party, the jacobins. That party 
damned striking as a crime and banned workers’ organisa- 
tions under pain of death. The most active spokesmen for 
this overbearing conduct were Saint-Just and Couthon, 
while Robespierre operated under the same influence. 

The false, onesided way that bourgeois historians 
usually depict the Great Revolution has heavily influenced 
most socialists, and contributed mightily to giving the 
jacobin dictatorship an ill deserved prestige, while the 
martyrdom of its chief leaders seems to have increased. 
Generally, folk are easy prey for the cult of martyrs, which 
disables them from studied criticism of ideas and deeds. 
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The creative labour of the French Revolution is well 
known - it abolished feudalism and the monarchy. Historians 
have glorified this as the work of the jacobins and 
revolutionaries of the Convention, but nonetheless, with the 
passage of time that picture has turned out to be an absolute 
falsification of the whole history of the Revolution. 

Today we know that this mistaken interpretation 1s 
based on the wilful ignorance of historical fact, especially the 
truth that the bona fide creative work of the Revolution was 
carried out by the peasants and the proletariat from the 
towns in defiance of the National Assembly and the 
Convention. The jacobins and the Convention were always 
rather vigorously opposed to radical changes, up until they 
were a fait accompli, that is, until popular actions imposed 
such changes upon them. Consequently, the convention’s 
proclamation that the feudal system was abolished was 
nothing more than an official recognition of inroads made 
directly by the revolutionary peasants into the old oppressive 
system, in spite of the fierce opposition they had had to face 
from the political parties of the day. 

As late as 1792, the National Assembly had not touched 
the feudal system. It was only the following year that the 
said revolutionary Assembly condescended to prove ‘‘the 
mob of the countryside” right by sanctioning the abolition of 
feudal rights, something the people had already accomp- 
lished by popular decision. The same thing, or almost, goes 
for the official abolition of the monarchy. 


JACOBIN TRADITIONS AND SOCIALISM 


The first founders of a popular socialist movement in 
France came from the jacobin camp, so it is natural that the 
political inheritance of 1792 should weigh heavily upon 
them. 

When Babeuf and Darthey set up the conspiracy of 
‘‘The Equals”, they aimed to turn France, by means of 
dictatorship, into an agrarian communist state and, as 
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communists, they appreciated that they would have to set 
about solving the economic question if they were ever to 
attain the ideal of the Great Revolution. But, as jacobins, 
‘The Equals” believed they could attain their objective by 
reinforcing the state, conferring vast powers on it. With the 
jacobins, belief in the omnipotence of the state reached its 
acme and so thoroughly permeated them that they were 
incapable of conceiving any alternative scheme to follow. 

Half-dead, Babeuf and Darthey were dragged to the 
guillotine, but their ideas lived on among the people, taking 
refuge in secret societies, like the ‘‘Egalitarians’’ during the 
reign of Louis Philippe. Men like Barbes and Blanqui worked 
along the same lines, fighting for a dictatorship of the 
proletariat designed to make the aims of the communists a 
reality. 

It was from these men that Marx and Engels inherited 
the notion of a dictatorship of the proletariat, which they set 
out in their Communist Manifesto. By that means they were 
to arrive at a central power with uncontested capabilities, 
the task of which it would be to crush the potential of the 
bourgeoisie through radical coercive laws and, when the 
time was ripe, reorganise society in the spirit of state 
socialism. 

Marx and Engels abandoned bourgeois democracy for 
the socialist camp, their thinking profoundly shaped by 
jacobin influence. What is more, the socialist movement 
was, at that time, insufficiently developed to come up with 
an authentic path of its own. The socialism of both of the two 
leaders was more or less subject to bourgeois traditions 
going back to the French Revolution. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE COUNCILS 


Thanks to the growth of the labour movement in the 
days of the international, socialism found itself in a position 
to shrug off the last remnants of bourgeois traditions and to 
become entirely independent. The concept of councils 
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abandoned the notion of the state and of power politics 
under any guise whatever. Similarly, it was diametrically 
opposed to any suggestion of dictatorship. In fact, it not only 
attempted to strip away the instruments of power from the 
forces that possessed them and from the state, but it also 
tended to increase its own sway as far as possible. 

The forerunners of the council system appreciated well 
that along with the exploitation of man by man would have to 
vanish also the domination of man by man. They realised 
that the state, being the organised power of the ruling 
classes, cannot be transformed into an instrument for the 
emancipation of labour. Likewise, it was their view that the 
primary task of the social revolution has to be the demolition 
of the old power structure, to remove the possibility of any 
new form of exploitation and retreat. 

Let no one object that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat’? cannot be compared to run of the mill 
dictatorship because it is the dictatorship of a class. 
Dictatorship of a class cannot exist as such, for it ends up, in 
the last analysis, as being the dictatorship of a given party 
which arro ates to itself the right to speak for that class. 
Thus, the liberal bourgeoisie, in their fight against 
despotism, used to speak in the name of the ‘‘people’’. In 
parties which have never enjoyed the use of power, the lust 
for power or the desire to wield it assume an extremely 
dangerous form. 

Those who have recently won power are even more 
obnoxious than those who possessed it. The example of 
Germany is illuminating in this respect: the Germans are 
currently (3) living under the powerful dictatorship of the 
professional politicians of the social democracy and the 
centralistic functionaries of the trade unions. They find no 
measure too base or brutal to apply and subdue the 
members of their ‘‘own’’ class who dare to take issue with 
them. When these gentlemen, reneging on socialism, ‘‘went 
under’ they tossed away even those gains made by 
bourgeois revolutions guaranteeing a certain degree of 
freedom and personal inviolability. What’s more they have 
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also fathered the most horrendous police system, going so 
far as to arrest anyone who is ungrateful to the authorities 
and rendering him harmless for a time at least. The 
celebrated ‘‘lettres de cachet’’ of the French despots and the 
administrative deportation of the Russian tsarist system 
have been exhumed and applied by these unique champions 
of democracy. 

Needless to say, these new despots prate on insistently 
about support for a constitution that guarantees every 
possible right to good Germans; but that constitution exists 
only on paper. Even the French republican constitution of 
1793 suffered from the same flaw - it was never put into 
effect. Robespierre and his henchmen tried to explain 
themselves by stating that the fatherland was in danger. 
Consequently, the ‘‘Incorruptible’’ and his men maintained 
a dictatorship which led to 9 Thermidor, the disgraceful rule 
of the Directory, and, ultimately, the dictatorship of the 
sword under Napoleon: At the present time we in Germany 
have reached our Directory: the only thing missing is the 
man who will play the role of Napoleon. (4) 

We already know that a revolution cannot be made with 
rosewater. And we know, too, that the owning classes will 
never yield up their privileges spontaneously. On the day of 
victorious revolution the workers will have to impose their 
will on the present owners of the soil, of the subsoil and of 
the means of production, which cannot be done - let us be 
clear on this - without the workers taking the capital of 
society into their own hands, and, above all, without their 
having demolished the authoritarian structure which is, and 
will continue to be, the fortress keeping the masses of the 
people under dominion. Such an action is, without doubt, an 
act of liberation; a proclamation of social justice; the very 
essence of social revolution, which has nothing in common 
with the utterly bourgeois principle of dictatorship. 

The fact that a large number of socialist parties have 
rallied to the idea of councils, which is the proper mark of 
libertarian socialist and revolutionary syndicalists, is a 
confession, recognition that the tack they have taken up until 
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now has been the product of a falsification, a distortion, and 
that with the councils the labour movement must create for 
itself a single organ capable of carrying into effect the 
unmitigated socialism that the conscious proletariat longs 
for. On the other hand, it ought not to be forgotten that this 
abrupt conversion runs the risk of introducing many alien 
features into the councils concept, features, that is, with no 
relation to the original tasks of socialism, and which have to 
be eliminated because they pose a threat to the further 
development of the councils. These alien elements are able 
only to conceive things from the dictatorial viewpoint. It 
must be our task to face up to this risk and warn our class 
comrades against experiments which cannot bring the dawn 
of social emancipation any nearer — which indeed, to the 
contrary, positively postpone it. 

Consequently, our advice is as follows: Everything for 
the councils or soviets! No power above them! A slogan 
which at the same time will be that of the social 
revolutionary. 


NOTES 


(1) Published 1844 but dated 1845. (Editor's note.] 

(2) This work was written in 1920. [Eattor’s note.] 

(3) Once again we must emphasise that this text dates from 
the year 1920. [Editor's note.| 

(4) This prophecy has been vindicated when one thinks of 
Hitler.... [Editor’s note.| 
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RUDOLF ROCKER 
Marx and Anarchism 
I 


Some years ago, shortly after Frederick Engels died, 
Mr. Eduard Bernstein, one of the most prominent members 
of the marxist community, astonished his colleagues with 
some noteworth discoveries. Bernstein made public his 
misgivings about the accuracy of the materialist interpreta- 
tion of history, and of the marxist theory of surplus value and 
the concentration of capital. He went so far as to attack the 
dialectical method and concluded that talk of a critical 
socialism was impossible. A cautious man, Bernstein kept 
his discoveries to himself until after the death of the aged 
Engels; only then did he make them public, to the 
consequent horror of the marxist priesthood. But not even 
this precaution could save him, for he was assailed from 
every direction. Kautsky wrote a book against his heresy, 
and at the Hanover congress poor Eduard was obliged to 
declare that he was a frail, mortal sinner and that he would 
submit to the decision of the scientific majority. 

For all that, Bernstein had not come up with any new 
revelations. The reasoning he put up against the foundations 
of the marxist teaching had already been in existence when 
he was still a faithful apostle of the marxist church. The 
arguments in question had been looted from anarchist 
literature and the only thing worthy of note was that one of 
the best known social democrats was to employ them for the 
first time. No sensible person would deny that Bernstein’s 
criticism failed to make an unforgettable impression in the 
marxist camp: Bernstein had struck at the most important 
foundations of the metaphysical economics of Karl Marx, and 
it is not surprising that the most respectable representatives 
of orthodox marxism became agitated. 

None of this would have been so serious, but for the fact that 
it was to come in the middle of an even more important 
crisis. For almost a century the marxists have not ceased to 
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propound the view that Marx and Engels were the 
discoverers of so called scientific socialism; an artificial 
distinction was invented between so called utopian socialists 
and the scientific socialism of the marxists, a distinction that 
existed only in the imaginations of the latter. In the 
germanic countries socialist literature has been monopolised 
by marxist theory, which every social democrat regards as 
the pure and utterly original product of the scientific 
discoveries of Marx and Engels. 

But this illusion, too, vanished: modern historical 
research has established beyond all question that scientific 
socialism only came from the old English and French 
socialists and that Marx and Engels were adept at picking 
the brains of others. After the revolutions of 1848 a terrible 
reaction set in in Europe: the Holy Alliance set about casting 
its nets in every country with the intention of suffocating 
socialist thought, which had produced such a very rich 
literature in France, Belgium, England, Germany, Spain and 
Italy. This literature was cast into oblivion almost entirely 
during this era of obscurantism. Many of the most important 
works were destroyed until they were reduced to a few 
examples that found a refuge in the tranquillity of certain 
large public libraries or the collections of some private 
individuals. 

This literature was only rediscovered towards the end of 
the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries and 
nowadays the fertile ideas to be found in the old writings of 
the schools which followed Fourier and Saint-Simon, or the 
works of Considerant, Demasi, Mey and many others, are a 
source of wonder. It was our old friend W. Tcherkesoff who 
was the first to come up with a systematic pattern for all 
these facts: he showed that Marx and Engels are not the 
inventors of the theories which have so long been deemed a 
part of their intellectual bequest; (1) he even went so far as 
to prove that some of the most famous marxist works , such 
as, for instance, the Communist Manifesto, are in fact only 
free translations from the French by Marx and Engels. And 
Tcherkesoff scored a victory when his allegations with 
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regard to the Communist Manifesto were conceded by 
Avani!, the central organ of the Italian social democrats, (2) 
after the author had had an opportunity to draw comparisons 
between the Communist manifesto and The Manifesto of 
Democracy by Victor Condierant, the appearance of which 
preceded the publication of Marx and Engels’ pamphlet by 
five years. 

The Communist Manifesto is regarded as one of the 
earliest works of scientific socialism, and its contents were 
drawn from the writings of a ‘‘utopian’’, for marxism 
categorised Fourier with the utopian socialists. This is one of 
the most cruel ironies imaginable and certainly is hardly a 
testimonial to the scientific worth of marxism. Victor 
Considerant was one of the finest socialist writers with 
whom Marx was acquainted: he referred to him even in the 
days before he became a socialist. In 1842 the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung attacked the Rheinische Zeitung of which Marx was 
the editor-in-chief, charging it with being favourable to 
communism. Marx then replied in an editorial in which he 
stated as follows: ‘‘Works like those by Leroux, Considerant 
and above all the penetrating book by Proudhon cannot be 
criticised in any superficial sense; they require long and 
careful study before one begins to criticise them.’’ (3) 

Marx’s intellectual development was heavily influenced 
by French socialism; but of all the socialist writers of France, 
the one with the most powerful influence on his thought was 
P. J. Proudhon. It is even obvious that Proudhon’s book 
W hat 1s Property? led Marx to embrace socialism. Its critical 
observations of the national economy and the various 
socialist tendencies opened up a whole new world to Marx 
and Marx’s mind was most impressed, above all, by the 
theory of surplus value as set out by the inspired French 
socialist. We can find the origins of the doctrine of surplus 
value, that grand ‘‘scientific discovery’ of which our 
marxists are so proud, in the writings of Proudhon. It was 
thanks to him that Marx became acquainted with that theory 
to which he added modifications through his later study of 
the English socialists Bray and Thompson. 
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Marx even recognised the huge scientific significance of 
Proudhon publicly, and in a special book, which is today 
completely out of print, he calls Proudhon’s work What is 
Property? ‘The first scientific manifesto of the French 
proletariat’’. This work was not reprinted by the marxists, 
nor was it translated into other languages, even though the 
official representatives of marxism have made every effort to 
distribute the writings of their mentor in every language. 
This book has been forgotten and this is the reason why: its 
reprinting would reveal to the world the colossal nonsense 
and irrelevance of all marx wrote later about that eminent 
theoretician of anarchism. 

Not only was Marx influenced by the economic ideas of 
Proudhon, but he also felt the influence of the great French 
socialist’s anarchist theories, and in one of his works from 
the period he attacks the state the same way Proudhon did. 


II 


All who have seriously studied Marx’s evolution as a 
socialist will have to concede that Proudhon’s work What is 
Property? was what converted him to socialism. To those 
who do not have an exact knowledge of the details of that 
evolution and those who have not had the opportunity to 
read the early socialist works of Marx and Engels, this claim 
will seem out of place and unlikely. Because in his later 
writings Marx speaks of Proudhon scathingly and with 
ridicule and these are the very writings which the social 
democracy has chosen to publish and republish time after 
time. 

In this way the belief was gradually formed that Marx 
had been a theoretical opponent of Proudhon from the very 
outset and that there had never been any common ground 
between them. And, to tell the truth, it is impossible to 
believe otherwise whenever one looks at what the former 
wrote about Proudhon in his famous work The Poverty of 
Philosophy in the Communist Manifesto, or in the obituary 
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published in the Sozialdemokrat in Berlin, shortly after 
Proudhon’s death. 

In The Poverty of Philosophy Marx attacks Proudhon in 
the basest way, shrinking from nothing to show that 
Proudhon’s ideas are worthless and that he counts neither as 
a socialist nor as a critic of political economy. 

‘Monsieur Proudhon, he states, has the misfortune of 
being peculiarly misunderstood in Europe. In France, he has 
the right to be a bad economist, because he is reputed to be a 
good German philosopher. In Germany, he has the right to 
be a bad philosopher because he is reputed to be one of the 
ablest French economists. Being both German and econo- 
mist at the same time, we desire to protest against this 
double error.” (4) 

And Marx went even further: without adducing any 
proof, he charged Proudhon of having plagiarised the ideas 
of the English economist Bray. He wrote: 

‘In Bray's book (5) we believe we have discovered the 
key to all the past, present and future works of Monsieur 
Proudhon.” 

It is interesting to find Marx, who so ofted used the 
ideas of others and whose Communist Manifesto is in point 
of fact only a copy of Victor Considerant’s Manifesto of 
Democracy. charging others with plagiarism. 

But let us press on. In the Communist Manifesto Marx 
depicts Proudhon as a conservative, bourgeois character (6). 
And in the obituary he wrote for the Sozialdemokrat (1865) 
we can find the following: | 

“In a strictly scientific history of political economy, this 
book (namely What is Property?) would scarcely deserve a 
mention. For sensationalist works like this play exactly the 
same role in the sciences as they do in the world of the 


novel.” 
And in this obituary Marx reiterates the claim that 


Proudhon is worthless as a socialist and economist, an 
opinion which he had already voiced in The Poverty of 
Philosophy. 


It is not hard to understand that allegations like this, 
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directed against Proudhon by Marx, could only spread the 
belief, or rather the conviction, that absolutely no common 
ground had ever existed between him and that great French 
writer. In Germany, Proudhon is almost unknown. German 
editions of his works, issued around 1840, are out of print. 
The only one of his books republished in German is What is 
Property? and even it had only a restricted circulation. This 
accounts for Marx being able to wipe out all traces of his 
early development as a socialist. We have already seen 
above how his attitude to Proudhon was quite different at the 
beginning, and the conclusions which follow will endorse our 
claims. 

As editor in chief of the Rheinische Zeitung, one of the 
leading newspapers of German democracy, Marx came to 
make the acquaintance of France’s most important socialist 
writers, even though he himself had not yet espoused the 
socialist cause. We have already mentioned a quote from 
him in which he refers to Victor Considerant, Pierre Leroux 
and Proudhon and there can be no doubt that Considerant 
and Proudhon were the mentors who attracted him to 
socialism. Without any doubt, What is Property? was a 
major influence over Marx’s development as a socialist; 
thus, in the periodical mentioned, he calls the inspired 
Proudhon ‘‘the most consistent and wisest of socialist 
writers’’ (7). In 1843, the Prussian censor silenced the 
Reinische Zeitung; Marx left the country and it was during 
this period that he moved towards socialism. This shift is 
quite noticeable in his letters to the famous writer Arnold 
Ruge and even more so in his work The Holy Family, of a 
Critique of Critical Criticism, which he published jointly with 
Frederick Engels. The book appeared in 1845 with the object 
of arguing against the tendency headed by the German 
thinker Bruno Bauer (8). In addition to philosophical 
matters, the book also dealt with political economy and 
socialism, and it is especially these parts which concern us 
here. 

Of all the works published by Marx and Engels The 
Holy Family is the only one that has not been translated into 
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other languages and which the German socialists have not 
reprinted. True, Franz Mehring, Marx and Engels’ literary 
executor, did, on the prompting of the German socialist 
party, publish The Holy Family along with other writings 
from their early years as active socialists, but this was done 
sixty years after it was first issued, and, for another thing, 
their publication was intended for specialists, since they 
were too expensive for the working man. Apart from that, so 
little known in Germany is Proudhon, that only a very few 
have realised that there is a huge gulf between the first 
opinions which Marx expressed of him and that which he 
was to have later on. 

And yet the book clearly domonstrates the development 
of Marx’s socialism and the powerful influence which 
Proudhon wielded over that development. In The Holy 
Family Marx conceded that Proudhon had all the merits that 
Marxists were later to credit their mentor with. 

Let us see what he says in this connection on page 36: 

“AU treatises on political economy take private property 
for granted. This base premise is for them an incontestible 
fact to which they devote no further investigation, indeed a 
fact which is spoken about only ‘‘ACCIDELLEMENT"”’, as 
Say naively admits (9). But Proudhon makes a critical 
investigation - the first resolute, ruthless, and at the same 
time scientific investigation - of the basis of political 
economy - PRIVATE PROPERTY. This is the great scientific 
advance he made, an advance which revolutionises political 


economy and for the first time makes a real science of 


political economy possible. Proudhon’s What is Property? zs 
as important for modern political economy as Sieyes’ work 
What Is The Third Estate? for modern politics.’’ 

It is interesting to compare these words with what Marx 
had to say later about the great anarchist theorist. In The 
Holy Family he says that What is Property? is the first 
scientific analysis of private property and that it had opened 
up a possibility of making a real science out of national 
economy; but in his well known obituary for the Sozzaldemo- 
krat the same Marx alleges that in a strictly scientific history 
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of economy that work would scarcely rate a mention. 

What lies behind this sort of contradiction? That is 
something the representatives of so called scientific 
socialism have yet to make clear. In real terms there is only 
one answer: Marx wanted to conceal the source he had 
dipped into. All who have made a study of the question and 
do not feel overwhelmed by partisan loyalties must concede 
that this explanation is not fanciful. 

But let us hearken again to what Marx has to say about 
the historical significance of Proudhon. On page 52 of the 
same work we can read: 

‘‘Not only does Proudhon write in the interest of the 
proletarians, he is himself a proletarian, an ouvrier. His 
work is a scientific manifesto of the French proletariat.” 

Here, as one can see, Marx states quite specifically that 
Proudhon is an exponent of proletarian socialism and that 
his work represents a scientific manifesto from the French 
proletariat. On the other hand, in the Communist Manifesto 
he assures us that Proudhon is the incarnation of 
conservative, bourgeois socialism. Could there be a sharper 
contrast? Whom are we to believe - the Marx of The Holy 
Family or the author of the Communist Manifesto? And how 
come the discrepancy? That is a question we ask ourselves 
again, and naturally the reply is the same as before: Marx 
wanted to conceal from everyone just what he owed to 
Proudhon and any means to that end was admissible. There 
can be no other possible explanation; the means Marx later 
used in his contest with Bakunin are evidence that he was 
not very scrupulous in his choice. 

‘The contradiction between the purpose and goodwill 
of the administration, on the one hand, and its means and 
possibilities, on the other hand, cannot be abolished by the 
state without the latter abolishing itself, for it is based on 
this contradiction. The state is based on the contradiction 
between public and private life, om the contradiction 
between general interests and private interests. Hence the 
administration has to confine itself to a formal and negative 
activity, for where civil life and its labour begin, there the 
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power of the administration ends. Indeed, confronted by the 
consequences which arise from the unsocial nature of this 
civil life, this private ownership, this trade, this industry, 
this mutual plundering of the various circles of citizens, 
confronted by all these consequences, impotence zs the law 
of nature of the administration. For this fragmentation, this 
baseness, this slavery of civil society zs the natural 
foundation on which the modern state rests, just as the civil 
society of slavery was the natural foundation on which the 
ancient society state rested. The existence of the state and 
the existence of slavery are inseparable. The ancient state 
and ancient slavery - these straightforward classic opposites 
- were not more intimately riveted to each other than are the 
modern state and the modern commercial world, these 
hypocritical christian opposites.’ 

This essentially anarchist interpretation of the nature of 
the state, which seems so odd in the context of Marx’s later 
teachings, is clear proof of the anarchistic roots of his early 
socialist evolution. The article in question reflects the 
concepts of Proudhon’s critique of the state, a critique first 
set down in his famous book What is Property? That 
immortal work had decisive influence on the evolution of the 
German communist, regardless of which fact he makes every 
effort - and not by the noblest methods - to deny the early 
days of its socialist activity. Of course, in this the marxists 
support their master and in this way the mistaken historical 
view of the early relations between Marx and Proudhon is 
gradually built up. 

In Germany especially, since Proudhon is almost 
unknown there, the most complete misrepresentations in 
this regard are able to circulate. But the more one gets to 
know the important works of the old socialist writers, the 
more one realises just how much so called scientific 


most important teachers and the one who laid the foundations 


| 
socialism owes to the ‘‘utopians’’ who were, for so long, 
forgotten on account of the colossal ‘‘renown’’ of the marxist 
school and of other factors which relegated to oblivion the 
socialist literature from the earliest period. One of Marx’s 
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for his subsequent development was none other than 


Proudhon, the anarchist so libelled and misunderstood by 
the legalistic socialists. 


III 


Marx’s political writings from this period - for instance, 
the article he published in Vorwaerts of Paris - show how he 
had been influenced by Proudhon’s thinking and even by his 
anarchist ideas. 

Vorwaerts was a periodical which appeared in the 
French capital during the year 1844 under the direction of 
Heinrich Bernstein. Initially it was merely liberal in outlook. 
But later on, after the diappearance of the Anales 
Germano-Francaises, Bernstein contacted the old contribu- 
tors to the latter who won him over to the socialist cause. 
From then on Vorwaerts became the official mouthpiece of 
socialism and the numerous contributors to A. Ruge’s late 
publication - among them Bakunin, Marx, Engels, Heinrich 
Heine, Georg Herwegh, etc. - sent in their contributions to 
it. 

In issue number 63 (7 August 1844) Marx published a 
polemical work ‘‘Critical Notes on the Article ‘The King of 
Prussia and Social Reform’.’’ In it, he made a study of the 
nature of the state and demonstrated its utter inability to 
reduce social misery and wipe out poverty. The ideas which 
the writer sets out in the course of his article are wholly 
anarchist ones in perfect accord with the thinking that 
Proudhon, Bakunin and other theorists of anarchism have 
set out in this connection. The readers can judge for 
themselves from the following extract from Marx’s study: 

“The state .... will never see in ‘the state and the 
system of society’ the source of social maladies. Where 
political parties exist, each party sees the root of every evil in 
the fact that instead of itself an opposing party stands at the 
helm of the state. Even radical and revolutionary politicians 
seek the root of the evil not in the essential nature of the 
state but in a definite state form, which they wish to replace 
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with a different state form. 
‘From the political point of view, the state and the 
system of society are not two different things. The state ts 


“ the system of society. Insofar as the state admits the 


existence of social defects, it sees their cause either in the 
laws of nature, which no human power can command, or in 
private life, which does not depend on the state, or in the 
inexpedient activity of the administration, which does not 
depend on it. Thus England sees the cause of poverty in the 
law of nature by which the population must always be in 
excess of the means of subsistence. On the other hand, 
England explains pauperism as due to the bad will of the 
poor, just as the King of Prussia explains it by the 
unchristian feelings of the rich, and fust as the convention 


explained it by the suspect counter-revolutionary mentality 


of the property owners. Therefore England punishes the 
poor, the King of Prussian admonishes the rich, and the 
convention cuts off the heads of the property owners. 
‘Finally, every state seeks the cause in accidental or 
deliberate shortcomings of the administration, and therefore 


it seeks the remedy of its ills in measures of the. 


administration. Why? Precisely because administration zs 
the organising activity of the state. 


IV 


On 20 July 1870, Karl Marx wrote to Frederick Engels: 

“The French need a thrashing. If the Prussians are 
victorious the centralisation of state power will be helpful for 
the centralisation of the German working class; furthermore, 
German predominance will shift the centre of gravity of 
West European labour movements from France to Germany. 
And one has but to compare the movement from 18066 to 
today to see that the German working class ts in theory and 
organisation superior to the French. Its domination over the 
French on the world stage would mean likewise the 
dominance of our theory over that of Proudhon, etc.” 
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_ Marx was right: Germany’s victory over France meant a 
new course for the history of the European labour 
movement. 

The revolutionary and liberal socialism of the Latin 
countries was cast aside leaving the stage to the statist, 
anti-anarchist theories of marxism. The development of that 
lively, creative socialism was disrupted by a new iron 
dogmatism which claimed full knowledge of social reality, 
when it was scarcely more than a hotchpotch of theological 
phraseology and fatalistic sophisms and turned out to be the 
tomb of all genuinely socialist thought. 

Along with the ideas, the methods of the socialist 
movement changed too. Instead of revolutionary groups for 
propaganda and for the organisation of economic struggles, 
in which the internationalists saw the embryo of the future 
society and organs suited to the socialisation of the means of 
production and exchange, came the era of the socialist 
parties and parliamentary representation of the proletariat. 
Little by little the old socialist education which was leading 
the workers to the conquest of the land and the workshops 
was forgotten, replaced with a new party discipline which 
looked on the conquest of political power as its highest ideal. 

Marx’s great opponent, Michael Bakunin, clearly saw 
the shift in the position and with a heavy heart predicted that 
a new chapter in the history of Europe was beginning with 
the German victory and the fall of the Commune. Physically 
exhausted and staring death in the face he penned these 
important lines to Ogarev on 11 November 1874: 

“‘Bismarckism, which is militarism, police rule and a 
finance monopoly fused into one system under the name of 
the New State, ts conquering everywhere. But in maybe ten 
or fifteen years the unstable evolution of the human species 
will once again shed light on the paths of victory.’’ On this 
occasion, Bakunin was mistaken, failing to calculate that it 
would take a half-century until Bismarckism was toppled, 
amid a terrible world cataclysm. 
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V 


Just as German victory in 1871 and the fall of the Paris 
Commune were the signals for the disappearance of the old 
International, so the Great War of 1914 was the exposure of 
the bankruptcy of political socialism. 

And then something odd - and sometimes truly 
grotesque - happened, which can only be explained in terms 
of complete ignorance of the old socialist movement. 
Bolsheviks, independents, communists and so on, endlessly 
charged the heirs of the old social democrats with a shameful 
adulteration of the principles of marxism. They accused 
them of having bogged the socialist movement down in the 
quagmire of bourgeois parliamentarism, having misinter- 
preted the attitudes of Marx and Engels to the State, etc., 
etc. Nikolai Lenin, the spiritual leader of the bolsheviks, 
tried to give his charges a solid basis in his famous book The 
State and Revolution which is, according to his disciples, a 
genuine and pure interpretation of marxism. By means of a 
perfectly ordered selection of quotations Lenin claims to 
show that ‘‘the founders of scientific socialism’’ were at all 
times declared enemies of democracy and the parliamentary 
morass and that the target of all their efforts was the 
disappearance of the state. 

One must remember that Lenin discovered this only 
recently when his party, against all expectations, found itself 


in the minority after the elections to the Constituent 


Assembly. Up to then the bolsheviks, just like the other 
parties, had participated in elections and had been careful 
not to conflict with the principles of democracy. They took 
part in the last elections for the Constituent Assembly of 
1917, with a grandiose programme, hoping to win an 
overwhelming majority. But when they found that, in spite 
of all that, they were left in a minority they declared war on 
democracy and dissolved the Constituent Assembly, with 
Lenin issuing The State and Revolution as a personal 
self-justification. 
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VI 


To be sure, Lenin’s task was no easy one: on the one 
hand, he was forced to make daring concessions to the 
anti-statist tendencies of the anarchists, while on the other 
hand he had to show that his attitude was by no means 
anarchist, but purely marxist. As an inevitable consequence 
of this, his work is full of mistakes against all the logic of 
sound human thought. One example will show this to be so: 
in his desire to emphasise, as far as possible, a supposed 
anti-state tendency in Marx, Lenin quotes the famous 
passage from The Civil War in France where Marx gives his 
approval to the Commune for having begun to uproot the 
parasitic state. But Lenin did not bother to remember that 
Marx in so saying - it was in open conflict with all he had said 
earlier - was being forced to make concessions to Bakunin’s 
supporters against whom he was then engaged in a very 
bitter struggle. 

Even Franz Mehring - who cannot be suspected of 
sympathy with the majority socialists - was forced to grant 
that this was a concession in his last book, Ka7/ Marx, where 
he says: “However truthful all the details in this work may 
be, it 1s beyond question that the thinking it contains 
contradicts all the opinions Marx and Engels had been 
proclaiming since the Communist Manifesto a quarter 
century earlier.” 

Bakunin was right when he said at the time: ‘‘The 
picture of a Commune in armed insurrection was so 
imposing that even the marxists, whose tdeas the Parts 
revolution had utterly upset, had to bow before the actions of 
the Commune. They went further than that; in defiance of all 
logic and their known convictions they had to associate 
themselves with the Commune and identify with tts 
principles and aspirations. It was a comic carnival game..... 
but a necessary one. For such was the enthusiasm awakened 
by the Revolution that they would have been rejected and 
repudiated everywhere had they tried to retreat into the 
ivory tower of their dogma.” 
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Vil 


Lenin forgot something else, something that is certainly 
of primary importance in the matter. It is this: that it was 
precisely Marx and Engels who tried to force the organ- 
isations of the old International to go in for parliamentary 
activity, thereby making themselves directly responsible for 
the wholesale bogging down of the socialist labour 
movement in bourgeois parliamentarism. The International 
was the first attempt to bring the organised workers of every 
country together into one big unton, the ultimate goal of 
which would be the economic liberation of the workers. With 
the various sections differing in their thinking and tactics, it 
was imperative to lay down the conditions for their working 
together and recognise the full autonomy and independent 
authority of each of the various sections. While this was 
done the International grew powerfully and flourished in 
every country. But this all changed completely the moment 
Marx and Engels began to push the different national 
federations towards parliamentary activity; that happened 
for the first time at the lamentable London conference of 
1871, where they won approval for a resolution that closed in 
the following terms: 

“Considering, that against this collective power of the 
propertied classes the working class cannot act, as a class, 
except by constituting itself into a political party, distinct 
from, and opposed to, all old parties. formed by the 


_propertied classes; that this constitution of the working class 


into a political party is indispensable in order to assure the 
triumph of the Soctal Revolution and its ultimate end - the 
abolition of classes; that the combination of forces which the 
working class has already effected by its economical 
struggles ought at the same time to serve as a lever for its 
struggles against the political power of landlords and 
capitalists - the Conference recalls to the members of the 
International: that in the militant state of the working class, 
its economical movement and its political action are 
indissolubly united.” 
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That a single section or federation in the International 
should adopt such a resolution was quite possible, for it 
would only be incumbent on its members to act upon it; but 
that the Executive Council should impose it on member 
groups of the International, especially an issue that was not 
submitted to a General Congress, was an arbitrary act in 
open contravention of the spirit of the International and 
necessarily had to bring energetic protests from all the 
individualist and revolutionary elements. 

The shameful congress at The Hague in 1872 crowned 
the labours undertaken by Marx and Engels by turning the 
International into an electoral machine, including a clause to 
the effect of obliging the various sections to fight for the 
seizure of political power. So Marx and Engels were guilty of 
splitting the International with all its noxious consequences 
for the labour movement and it was they who brought about 
the stagnation and degeneration of Socialism through 
political action. 


VIII 


When revolution broke out in Spain in 1873, the 
members of the International - almost all of them anarchists 
- ignored the petitions of the bourgeois parties and followed 
their own course towards the expropriation of the land,the 
means of production in a spirit of social revolution. General 
strikes and rebellions broke out in Alcoy, San Lucar de 
Barrameda, Seville, Cartagena and elsewhere, which had to 
be stifled with bloodshed. The port of Cartagena held out 
longer, remaining in the hands of revolutionaries until it 
finally fell under the fire of Prussian and English warships. 
At the time, Engels launched a harsh attack on the Spanish 
Bakuninists in the Volksstaat, taking them to task for their 
unwillingness to join forces with the Republicans. Had he 
lived long enough, how Engels would have criticised his 
communist disciples from Russia and Germany! 

After the celebrated 1891 Congress when the leaders of 
the so-called ‘‘Youth’’ were expelled from the German social 
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democratic party, for levelling the same charges as Lenin 
was to do, against “‘opportunists’’ and ‘‘kautskyists’’, they 
founded a separate party with its own paper, Der Sozia/ist, 
in Berlin. Initially, the movement was extremely dogmatic 
and its thinking was almost identical to the thinking of the 
communist party of today. If, for instance, one reads 
Teistler’s book Parliamentarism and the Working Class, one 
comes across the same ideas as in Lenin’s The State and 
Revolution. Like the Russian bolsheviks and the members of 
the German communist party, the independent socialists of 
that time repudiated the principles of democracy, and 
refused to take any part in bourgeois parliaments on the 
basis of the reformist principles of marxism. 

So what had Engels to say of these ‘“‘Youth’’ who, like 
the communists, delighted in accusing the leaders of the 
Social Democrat Party of betraying marxism? In a letter to 
Sorge in October 1891, the aged Engels passed the following 
kindly comments: ‘The nauseating Berliners have become 
the accused instead of staying the accusers and having 
behaved like miserable cowards were forced to work outside 
the party if they want to do anything. Without doubt there 
are police shies and crypto-anarchists among their number 
who want to work among our people. Along with them, there 
are a number of dullards, deluded students and an 
assortment of insolent mountebanks. All in all, some two 
hundred people.” It would be really interesting to know 
what fond descriptions Engels would have honoured our 


-‘‘communists’’ of today with, they who claim to be ‘“‘the 


guardians of marxist principles’’. 


IX 


It is impossible to characterise the methods of the old 
social democracy. On that issue Lenin has not one word to 
say and his German friends have even less. The majority 
socialists ought to remember this telling detail to show that 
they are the real representatives of marxism; anyone with a 
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knowledge of history will agree with them. It was marxism 
that imposed parliamentary action on the working class and 
marked out the path followed by the German social 
democratic party. Only when this is understood will one 
realise that THE PATH OF SOCIAL LIBERATION BRINGS 


| US TO THE HAPPY LAND OF ANARCHISM DESPITE icism of Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poverty) or for 
| THE OPPOSITION OF MARXISM German freethought (his massive book Documents of 
| | Soctalism is a vain, laughable attempt to make little of 
| 


and dismiss The Ego and His Own), also rose up 


(9) J.B. Say, an English economist of the day whose com- 
plete works Max Stirner translated into German. Karl 
Marx’s phobia for French anarchist thought (as we 
know, his Poverty of Philosophy is a continuous crit- 
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NOTES against this sociologist, much discussed at the time by 
anyone critical of the state and trying to escape its 


curseurs de l'Internationale. 
(2) The article, entitled ‘‘Il Manifesto della Democrazia’’, 
was first published in Avant! (Year 6; number 1901, 
of 1902). 
(3) Rheinische Zeitung, number 289, 16 October 1842. 
(4) Marx: The Poverty of Philosophy, foreword. 
(5) Bray: Labour’s Wrongs and Labour's Remedy, Leeds, 
1839. 
(6) Marx and Engels: The Communist Manifesto, page 21. 
(7) Rheinische Zeitung, 7 January 1843. 
(8) B. Bauer was one of the most assiduous members of the 
Berlin circle ‘‘The Free”, where outstanding figures | 
from the world of German freethought (of the first half 
of the nineteenth century) could be seen; figures like 
Feuerbach, author of The Essence of Christianity, a 
profoundly atheist work, or Max Stirner, author of The Ego 
| and His Own. The authoritarian thought of Karl Marx 
| 
| 


(1) W. Tcherkesoff: Pages d'Histoire socialiste; les pre- tyranny. (Editor’s Note.) 
| 


was fated to clash with the free thinking of B. Bauer 
and his friends, among whom we must not forget E. 
| Bauer. whose book Der Kritik mit Kirche und Staat [A 
| Critique of Church and State) was completely confis- 
cated by the authorities and burned (first edition, 
1843). The second printing (Berne, 1844) had better 
| luck. But not the author, who was sentenced and 
| imprisoned for his anti-state, anti-church ideas. (Edit- 
or’s Note.) | 
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